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THe Kart Marx Hor, VIENNA 


The b-onze figure in the foreground is by Hofner 
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View oF GARDEN CourRT 


The Karl Marx Hof, Vienna 


BY DONALD BROOKE, A.R.I.B.A. 


ITH the opening of the Karl Marx Hof by 
W Dr. Karl Seitz, the Burgomaster of Vienna, 

there has been completed in the Hagenweise 
in Heiligenstadt the largest residence in the world, at a 
cost of over eight hundred thousand pounds. 

In the planning of this great municipal housing 
scheme choice had to be made between a garden city 
and a compact block of flats. Just at this time the 
Architects’ International Congress was being held in 
Vienna, and its views on housing had considerable 
influence on the decision of the corporation, who re- 
solved to build a large block of flats with garden courts. 
Under the leadership of Josef Bittner, the Vienna 
Building Authority entrusted the carrying out of this 
immense scheme to the chief city architect, Karl Ehn. 

The erection of buildings on this site involved prob- 
lems of considerable difficulty not only for the archi- 
tect but also for the town planner and the engineer. 
On one side was the Heiligenstadt station, and on 


the other side was the Hohe Warte Sports Ground, 
access to which had to be provided across the site. 
This, approximately 120 yards wide, is situated at the 
foot of an embankment and near the abandoned channel 
of a tributary of the Danube, and was previously 
covered with nursery gardens. As a result, the founda- 
tions were of a complicated nature and necessitated 
concrete piles 18 feet to 36 feet deep. ‘This foundation 
problem was not helped by the fact that the central 
portion had to rise to some considerable height, and 
had also to have the bulk of the weight concentrated in 
order to permit the roads which lead to the sports 
ground to pass under. 

Since the corporation had decided to erect blocks of 
flats, it was necessary to approach the problem with 
great care, as several conditions had to be satisfied if 
the scheme was to be a success. As the frontage was of 
great length, it could only be by carefully balanced and 
properly proportioned parts that a really satisfactory 
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GROUND AND UPPER FLoorR PLANS OF SECTIONS 47 AND 49 


composition could be achieved. In the middle of the 
whole block of dwellings the architect has provided a 
great open “ place’ having an area of 11,500 square 
yards facing on the Heiligenstadterstrasse, laid out as a 
formal garden and containing in the centre a decora- 
tive feature, a more than life-size figure on a simple 
pedestal of Otto Hofner’s ‘‘ The Sower.”’ This space 
is bounded at the back by the highest portion of the 
building, the five-storeyed blocks over the streets lead- 
ing to the Hohe Warte Sports Ground, crowned still 
higher by the six tower-like projections, the stucco of 
which is of a red sandstone colour. Bright blue masts, 
tipped with red, crown these towers. The centre 
portion is pierced by four large arched openings, which 





see lay out) 


contain magnificent flights of steps leading to the rail- 
way. On the keystones of these openings there are 
figures representing ‘“* Education,” ‘* Freedom,” 
‘Physical Health” and “‘ Welfare’ by the sculptor 
Josef Ried]. 

The centre five-storeyed block rising over the im- 
mense arched thoroughfares falls gracefully on either 
side to the four, and then three-storeyed flanks giving 
to the composition at its most dominant part a massive 
horizontal form which harmonises with the fine broad 
effects of the lay-out of the “ place’ which it over- 
looks. The rising towers form a pleasing contrast to 
the horizontal lines of the mass. 

Ample opportunity has been made of the four- 
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THE CENTRAL “‘ PLACE”’ 


8 August 1,31 


Showing the simple dignified lay out with the great towered mass behind, the entrances and balconies 
emphasising the scale 


storeyed erections over the other roads, to buttress the 
three-storeyed buildings at their sides. 

Scattered over the estate are collecting places for 
the bins, which are sufficient to hold one day’s refuse. 
From these collecting places the bins are taken away in 
electric cars and removed to an outer part of the estate, 
where the transference to the refuse train takes place. 

Utility has been the controlling influence behind 
this vast scheme, and externally the main decoration 
consists of continuous lines of balconies. For the rest, 
decorative effect is obtained by the judicious colouring 
of the stucco, focussing the attention on certain parts 
of the composition, the general effect of the coloured 
stucco being one of sunlight, with accents in sandstone 
red and sky blue. The scale throughout is carefully 
sustained, and the charming doorways in blue brick 
—redder, rougher and greasier than a Staffordshire 
brick—admirably emphasises it. 

The whole scheme has been conceived on a labour- 
saving basis, and every part has been designed to be 
self-cleansing and to eliminate unnecessary work. The 
concentration of the whole of the meters for each block 


of flats behind a sunk panel in the entrance hall of the 
block facilitates the work of the corporation officials 
and prevents the disturbance of the tenants. 

It is to be expected that in a scheme of the magnitude 
of the Karl Marx Hof the social provisions made would 
be of a comprehensive nature, and these include two 
kindergarten, two washhouses, each with ample bathing 
accommodation, a school, a dental clinic, a library, a 
youth’s hostel, a maternity clinic and a health insurance 
office, a post office, a chemist’s shop and over twenty 
other business premises. ‘This estate, with nearly 
1,400 flats and over 5,000 residents, has the facilities of 
a small town. 

The total area of the Karl Marx Hof is 186,600 square 
yards, of which 34,380 square yards is built on—that is 
to say, less than one-fifth of the site. It has been 
possible to provide open spaces of such dimensions as 
to satisfy that desire for openness which is so character- 
istic of modern life. 

The main washhouse consists of a vestibule which 
leads to the 42 private washing cubicles, each complete 
with a washing boiler and trough, and a main washing 
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pace fitted with washing machines and amply lighted 
by windows placed high in the walls, as well as by roof 
lights down each side to light the centre block of 
cubicles. Behind the general washing space there are 
‘ooms for mangling, ironing and drying. Beyond this, 
at a lower level, is the power unit. Since it was desired 
to keep the flats free from smoke, the use of a coal- 
heated system was not permissible, and the choice lay 
between gas and electricity. Owing to the fact that 
special rates are allowed for the use of electricity 
during the night, it was decided to heat the water in 
two electric boilers (each 4 feet 6 inches in diameter 
and nearly 10 feet high) to a pressure of eight atmo- 
spheres and then store it in two boilers nearly 10 feet 
in diameter and over 49 feet long, which hold 44,000 
gallons of water. This supply of water is sufficient to 
meet the needs of steam and hot water in one wash- 
house with its baths for one day. The first floor covers 
the centre portion of the building and is approached 
from the entrance vestibule. The staircase is well 
lighted by a window 30 feet high, and leads to a waiting 
room which gives access to a corridor. On one side of 
the corridor are showers, and on the other side baths, 
amply lighted, if not over lighted, with wide windows 
and clear storey lighting. ‘This washhouse is an 
interesting example of functional expression in the 
modern manner, the relation of the lighting as shown 
on the section to the plan being particularly worthy 
of study. The other washhouse is smaller and contains 
the same type of accommodation. 

The value of open air to the growing child is no- 
where more appreciated than in the German-speaking 
countries. Thus in the kindergarten, the south side 
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of each of the five class rooms and the large play room 
is one large window. Large balconies are conveniently 
arranged to facilitate open-air lessons. A sheltered 
playground is also provided. 
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PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR OF THE KINDERGARTEN SEEN ABOVE 
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3 August 1931 
The flats may be divided 


One-room flats 
Two-room flats 
Three-room flats 
Four-room flats 
Five-room flats 
Six-room flats 


The whole scheme was carried out in three sections 
during the years 1926-1930, and the first part was in- 
habited in the summer of 1927. The last portion by 
the Grinzingen was occupied in August, 1930. The 
housing record of the city of Vienna is greatly to its 
credit, and that it should include a building of the 
quality and magnitude of the Karl Marx Hof is an 
index of the fact that Vienna possesses a lively sense of 
its duty to humanity, and the artistic and technical 
ability to express this duty in a manner equal to that of 
any of the great cities of the world 
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SHACKS NEAR THE TROUT INN, GopsTow 


Changing Oxford: the Aims of the Oxford Preservation Trust 


BY SIR MICHAEL SADLER, C.B., K.C.S.I., MASTER OF UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, OXFORD 


NLY once before, during her history of more 

than a thousand years, has there been so much 

building in Oxford as we older people have 
seen in the last half-century. Through the greater 
part of the seventeenth century, with a break during 
the Civil War, the city bristled with scaffolding. Local 
builders, together with masons from the West Riding, 
made Jacobean Oxford. Their works comprised 
Bodley’s Library, quadrangles for nine Colleges, four 
academic Halls, the Theatre, the adjoining Ashmolean, 
the walls and forecourt of the Physic Garden, the 
staircase of Christ Church Hall, Tom Tower, and at 
least a hundred houses in the six principal streets of 
the city. The builders of the seventeenth century 
raised by about 15 feet the silhouette of Oxford as it 
is seen from the slopes of Hinksey Hill. The medizval 
spires of the Cathedral and of St. Mary the Virgin, the 
towers of Carfax, New College, Merton and Magdalen, 
lost something of their relative height. Wool had 
made wealth. In her stones, as in her society, Oxford 
became more domestic and commercial, less dis- 
tinctively ecclesiastical. The new architecture was 
more comfortable and more commodious, but remained 
unpretentious. Huddled and a little clumsy, it lacked 
the logic and the fine sense of proportion which 


guided the builders of the contemporary parts of 
Dijon. But it had an indigenous flavour, and we like 
it the better for its englishry and special characteristics. 
The spell of tradition imposed consistency of design 
and made a certain austerity of taste acceptable even 
to individual enterprise. But Oxford architecture of 
the seventeenth century was secretly two-minded. 
With its legacy of European culture, this outlying 
Cotswold town felt the spur of the later Renaissance, 
but clung to a good deal of its Gothic allegiance. This 
parallelogram of forces expressed itself in what it is 
not fanciful to describe as a local Baroque. The 
double or treble cube of classical proportion was 
adorned with Gethic pinnacles and buttresses and 
with ogival tracery set in pointed windows. At night, 
when details are merged in mass and pinnacles do not 
punctuate the sky, the underlying classical design 
looms out. Inthe Jacobean Gothic of Oxford there is 
a classical undertone. 

For this reason classical adjuncts like those which 
the seventeenth-century builders put into their plans 
for University College and for Exeter College were 
not discordant with Gothic detail when seen in juxta- 
position. And a century later great architects per- 
ceived that the Italianate Camera and the High Street 
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ront of Queen’s College, however discrepant they 
night be with the medizval spire of St. Mary’s, would 
iarmonise with the Virgin Porch and with the cubistic 
8odleian. 


II. 

In 1818 Oxford was still a small oval city, streams 
and wooded 
fields almost 
encircling its 
close-set 
streets, when 
the under- 
graduate John 
Henry New- 
man, as he sat 
next to the 
high - spirited 
Copleston on 
the London 
coach, listened 
to the young 
don expatiat- 
ing on the 
service which 
Government 
might do to 
learning if it 
bought the 
land round 
Oxford and set 
the University 
town in a belt 
of forest some 
miles deep. 
Twenty years 
later, Oxford, 
as disclosed by 
F.Mackenzie’s 
drawings, was 
still an en- 
chanted place. 
Enchanting to 
the eye of poet 
or painter, but 
(it is well to 
remember) 
ill - drained, 
dimly lighted, 
roughly paved, 
fringed with pig-sties and"miasmatic. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century the new growth of Oxford 
had begun. The Tractarians brought the city into 
the eye of the world. Partly in consequence of the 
growing wealth of English industry and commerce ; 
partly because Benthamite thinkers had proved the 
need for educated leaders in national life; more 
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directly through the admission of nonconformists to 
Oxford by the statutes which followed in 1854 the 
report of the greatest of academic Commissions, the 
University increased in size. Parliament in 1877, 
again following the recommendations of a University 
Commission, allowed wedlock to College dons. North 
Oxford quickly 
became a resi- 
dential sub- 
urb. And, 
houses being 
available, the 
city, like 
Leamington 
and Bath, 
proved attrac- 
tive to clergy 
and civil ser- 
vants on their 
retirement. 
Finally, after 
the turn of 
the century, 
motors widen- 
ed the area 
of convenient 
residence, 
Houses sprang 
up on the high 
ground within 
a five- mile 
radius. Sir 
William Mor- 
ris fixed his 
works at 
Cowley. Bus 
services linked 
remote villages 
to the Oxford 
market, Air- 
planes found 
summer head- 
quarters on 
Port Meadow. 
High voltage 
current will 
come into and 
out of Oxford 
by cables hung 
on pylons over Hinksey Hill. The solitude of the 
countryside has gone for ever. The situation, static for 
centuries, is fluid. A new beauty has to be secured 
under new conditions. Haphazard must give place to 
deliberate planning. 


coh: och 


Le 


By courtesy of Messrs. Fribourg & Treyer 


Ill. 


Before the crisis became apparent to public authori- 
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THE Trout INN, Gopstow 


ties, intelligent individuals saw its significance and, 
so far as their means allowed, took steps to save what 
could be saved without interfering with the just claims 
of a rapidly growing community. The beauty of 
Oxford, and its setting in the landscape, are not only 
national but international possessions. Under the 
impulse of R. W. Raper and the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society, the green top of Shotover Hill was safe- 
guarded from enclosure. In memory of Arthur 
Johnson the combe on the south of the hill was dedi- 
cated to public use. Three or four friends formed a 
private trust and bought Cumnor Hurst. Colonel 
ffennell gave Godstow Nunnery to the University. 
Sir Arthur Evans took far-seeing steps at Youlbury. 
Almost all the Colleges laid out new athletic grounds 
round the fringe of Oxford, thus preserving much of 
its green girdle. The City engineer, Mr. J. F. 
Richardson, advised the Oxford City Council with 
wisdom and foresight in regard to the lay-out of new 
streets, the masterpieces of the new policy being the 
treatment of South Park, Headington, and of the 
southern approach to Oxford. The Oxford Town 
Planning Scheme of 1927, with its accompanying 
map, envisaged Oxford and its immediate surroundings 
as a whole. 


In the meantime the Oxford Preservation Trust 
was formed in 1926. It is a company limited by 
guarantee. It has the disinterestedness of a charitable 
foundation. Individual profit is excluded. Its chief 
object is to preserve for the benefit of the public the 
amenities of the City of Oxford and its surroundings 
and to encourage public co-operation towards this end. 
Of the twenty trustees, eight represent the University 
and eight the City of Oxford and the neighbouring 
authorities, while four are non-resident Oxford men 
of great experience in public affairs. Subscriptions to 
date amount to £43,000. The Trust is assisted by a 
body of local supervisors. The liaison between the 
Trust and the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England is close. The Trust maintains friendly re- 
lations with the City Council and its committees and 
with the Colleges and their Bursars. ‘To the archi- 
tectural profession, including the Oxfordshire Society 
of Architects, and not least to Mr. H. S. Rogers, 
F.R.I.B.A., Chairman of the Oxford Town Planning 
Committee, and to Mr. A. S. G. Butler, F.R.1.B.A., 
the Trust is under obligation. Its first duty was to 
secure for public enjoyment points of view in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Oxford and, as part of 
a larger scheme of landscape planning, to preserve 
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from ill-considered development certain strategical 
points on the banks of the Thames and the Cherwell. 
Much of this task has been accomplished. First the 
incomparable view of Oxford from the eastern slope 
of Boars Hill was preserved. Second, on the western 
side of that hill, the combe which commands the Vale 
of the White Horse and the Wiltshire Downs was 
secured. On its crest the pre-historian Sir Arthur 
Evans has raised a mound from which the eye can 
command the horizon from the Chilterns to Cotswold. 
On the other side of the valley, in which Oxford lies 
girdled by meadows, rises Shotover. Here the Trust 
has secured the hillside which looks over one of the 
most beautiful of Midland landscapes. Third, at 
Marston Ferry, the Trust has acquired a number of 
meadows essential to the beauty of the riverside. 
Fourth, at Godstow Weir, the Trust has bought a 
field which was disfigured by squatters’ shacks. It 
hopes, in the end, to restore the meadow to its pristine 
beauty. Fifth, when the fritillary field at Iffley 
Lock was threatened, the Trust, unable at the 
time to afford to purchase, was fortunate in finding 
the help of All Souls College, which acquired the 
meadow. 

It will thus be seen that the Oxford Preservation 
Trust has entered into the labours of its predecessors 
and has been helped by their work. The time had 
come for more organised and continuous effort. But 
perhaps the most valuable part of the Trust’s experi- 
ence has lain in its co-operation with the local autho- 
rities, with colleges and with private owners, Its 
success is due to a general awakening to the importance 
of retaining the characteristics of Oxford as part of a 
large plan of new and necessary development. It is 
a privilege to be associated with this movement in 
public opinion and to record how much is being done 
to preserve what is worth preserving of the old and 
to make the new Oxford apt to modern needs and not 
discordant with the old. 

The opening up by the Governing Body of Christ 
Church of the western front of their Hall and of Tom 
Quad, and the lay-out of the new garden below the 
escarpment, both with the advice of Mr. Coleridge, 
are capital examples of the new public spirit. ‘The 
authorities of Merton College (architect of the new 
meadow building, Mr. T. H. Hughes, F.R.1.B.A.), 
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and Magdalen College (architect of the new buildings, 
Sir Giles Scott), the Rhodes Trustees (architect of 
Rhodes House, Sir Herbert Baker), and St. Peter’s 
Hall (architect, Mr. R. F. Dodd, F.R.I.B.A.) have 
recently enhanced the beauty of Oxford. The lettering 
of road-signs shows great improvement. Printing is 
much better than it was, largely through the influence 
of Mr. John Johnson, of the University Press. The 
Oxford School of Arts and Crafts is playing an im- 
portant part. Messrs. Hookham (Mr. E. W. Attwood) 
set a fine example in the treatment of their ancient 
building at 3 Cornmarket, and have increased the his- 
toric interest of the city by the skilful restoration of 
the Painted Room associated with Davenant and 
possibly with Shakespeare. Messrs. Walter, in Turl 
Street, have kept intact part of the old Maidenhead 
Tavern. Messrs. Fribourg & Treyer have preserved 
one of the most interesting fagades in High Street 
(architect, Mr. G. T. Gardner, F.R.I.B.A.). Kemp 
Hall, a seventeenth-century house in a ginnel on the 
south of High Street, has been admirably restored by 
Mrs. Hoare (architect, Mr. G. T. Gardner). Queen’s 
College has shown skill in the treatment of shop 
fronts on the north side of High Street opposite 
University College, and Messrs. Hall have added to 
the beauty of the south side of High Street by their 
new shop front opposite All Saints Church. 

These examples of a far-seeing and liberal public 
spirit recall the debt which Oxford owes to Mr. E. 
Prioleau Warren, F.R.I.B.A., who was a pioneer in 
the judicious treatment of new facades in High 
Street, and to the Governing Body of Christ Church 
for their treatment of the ancient facade of the 
Plough Inn in Cornmarket. The battle for the 
beauty of Oxford is far indeed from being won, but 
it is not too much to say that the outlook is a little 
brighter than it was six years ago. More people are 
thinking of Oxford as whole. More people realise 
the obligation of forgoing immediate profit in defer- 
ence to the common interest. But traffic, when it 
crowds the streets, greatly lessens the beauty of their 
old proportions ; the street near the railway station 
is still unsightly ; and in the background of one’s mind 
looms the question how far in Oxford can modernism 
find the scope it deserves within the mould of ancient 
charm, 
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Diz Axropo.is. By Walter Hege (illus.) and Gerhart 
Rodenwaldt (text). Sm. fo. Berlin, 1930. ([Deut- 
scher Kunstverlag.| 28s. 

Reviewed by S. ROWLAND PIERCE [4.]. 
The major part of this book is taken up with some of 
the finest photographic presentations of the masterpieces 


of the Acropolis that have yet appeared in print. ‘To look 
through these illustrations is a thrilling inspiration both 
to those who have visited Athens and to those who would 
do so. If persuasion is needed, then these camera 
studies are fully capable of reconciling the use of mech- 
anical illustration to those who are still unable to appre- 
ciate its place in art. The appreciation of the intense 
Grecian sun-light, always caught at the right moment, 
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of the composition of masses and of light and shade 
is a study that may here be fully made; the use of 
panchromatic plates is a revelation in the power of the 
modern camera to reproduce the effects of colour and 
texture for the purposes of half-tone reproduction. The 
telephoto lens has also been used with discretion, though 
at times it is bewildering to those who know the sites, 
for in some of the plates it is difficult to grasp from what 
position the photographs could have been taken; yet 
it is possible to be thankful for a new and “ extra-eye ”’ 
that Walter Hege has presented to us so dramatically. 
This slightly startling newness of viewpoint is particularly 
evinced in Plates 1, 5 and 7. 

Both text and plates cover in a manner that is concise 
and clear, because of the elimination of complicated or 
extraneous fragments, the architecture and sculpture 
of the four great buildings of the Acropolis ; the Propy- 
laea, the Parthenon, the Erechtheion and the Temple of 
Nike Apteros, in addition to a consideration of the 
Acropolis as a whole. ‘The photographs of the Parthenon 
show it in its newly restored condition, with the north 
colonnade re-erected. ‘There is one curious omission 
from the illustrations of the Propylaea; no detail is 
given of the almost unique windows in the south wall 
of the Pinakotheka ; and a singular case of mistitling 
occurs in connection with Plate 2, the Areopagus is not 
shown in this photograph, it is quite cut off by the left hand 
limit of the picture. ‘The sources of the old illustrations 
of the Acropolis are given in the list of illustrations, with 
the exception of the originals of the Carrey drawings of 
the east and west pediments of the parthenon, which 
were made previous to the removal of the Elgin Marbles. 
The whereabouts of the various sculptures illustrated 
are also given ; but the Roman numerals attached to the 
description of the photographs of the Parthenon frieze 
are given without explanation. A numbered plan would 
have elucidated this method of reference 

If a criticism may be made of what is an otherwise 
excellent piece of printing, binding and ‘“‘ make-up,” 
it would be that each of the plates should be titled and 
should not be merely numbered for reference to a con- 
tents list. A Map of the Acropolis is given at the end 
of the volume; while it may be considered that, for 
general readers, a simplified map is all that is required, 
elimination for clarity does not form an excuse for in- 
accuracy of detail; which in this case is particularly 
apparent around the Propylaea and its approaches and 
adjacent precincts. ‘The map shows also the little Temple 
of Rome and Augustus (of which practically nothing re- 
mains) with which no illustration is concerned, and does not 
show the position of the Acropolis Miuseum (in spite of 
other modern additions) to which considerable reference is 
made in connection with the archaic sculptures illustrated. 

Such, however, are only minor details of what is an 
excellent book, and one which should be a welcome 
** companion ”’ to all Athenian studies. 

THE ART OF GOOD LETTERING. 
LETTERING. By Graily Hesvitt. 80. Lond 
[Seeley, Service G Co.] 153s 
Reviewed by C. F. A. VOYSEY [F.]. 

How all that look into the book entitled Lettering, by 

Graily Hewitt, will smile when they see that he speaks of 
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it as a “‘ limited endeavour,” in spite of its 403 fascinating 
illustrations. A more accurate description would be—a 
most thoroughly exhaustive scientific treatise on lettering 
of every description. 

In his introduction, on page 18, Mr. Graily Hewitt 
says, “‘ If all our lettering, crowded as it is, were in ‘ good 
taste,’ it would fail commercially. For the essence of ad- 
vertisement is to compel attention.”’ Are we then to 
conclude that ugliness is more arresting than beauty ? 

When ugly letters catch my eye I am repelled and driven 
away before they can be read. Whereas a beautiful patch of 
lettering interests instantaneously and rivets attention. 

It is disappointing tc find in a book so carefully com- 
piled and so thoroughly exhaustive not one example among 
the 403 illustrations, of the eariy Greek A which has a V- 
shaped cross bar linking the two sides of the letter and 
leaving pleasantly shaped voids, instead of the horizontal 
straight bar which forms a triangle less harmonious than 
the Greek. 

Very fully illustrated is the universal innate appetite 
for variety, contrast and change, which is enough to make 
us all see more beauty in the written combination of thick 
and thin strokes than in the monotonous block letters. As 
Mr. Hewitt remarks, on p. 50, it is ‘“‘ the pleasure deeply 
instinctive, and involved in the appreciation of variety in 
nature by human nature.” 

A keen sense of pattern, which is the offspring of a love 
of tidiness and order, set to music, is a feeling, or rather 
a state of mind, essential to the scribe. ‘This book 
though highly technical suggests agreement with the emo- 
tional point of view. One little addition I think is much 
needed, and that is a dictionary of technical terms, which, 
if added at the end of the book, would be a great help to 
the lay reader. 

The directions for composing inscriptions are most 
valuable. Associations play a strong part in forming our 
judgments. As, for instance, a memoral tablet need not 
be read while we rush by. Timely reverence should be 
given it, and, above all, it must not remind us of a bill of 
fare or an entertainment card with lines long and short. 
A stoic rigidity free from playfulness is more needed. 

It was gratifying to find ina labyrinth of most important 
and scientific rules, a pardon expressed for the heretic who 
dared for the sake of evenness of the tone of the whole, 
to divide his words otherwise than syllabically. And a 
splendid denunciation of the vicious practice of raised 
inscriptions. Also the combination of letterpress and ad- 
vertisement in our newspapers and journals. 

It is not only in the last chapter that the author shows 
himself as a perfectly true artist. But in this last, par- 
ticularly, he regards his special craft as a means of culti- 
vating and expressing man’s higher nature. He sees and 
acknowledges moral qualities such as the love of tidiness 
and order being of much greater importance than any 
technical qualities. He seems to think the state of our 
heart and intention is of infinitely more consequence 
than our mode of expression. As it should always be. 

Finally, it is to be hoped this book will be found in all the 
schools largely used and leading everyone to seek access 
to the library of the House of Lords, wherein there is the 
most lovely example of decorative writing, heraldry and 
illumination, recording the fallen in the Great War, by our 
author 
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TWO BOOKS ON MODERN CINEMAS 
AND HALLS 


SALLES DE SPECTACLES ET D’AUDITIONS. 
Portfo. sm. fo. Paris [e. 1930]. 
Ls x8. 

LICHTSPIELHAUSER, ‘TONFILMTHEATER. By Paul Zucker 
and G. Otto Stindt. Sm. fo. Berlin [1931]. [Was- 
muth.| £1 5s. 

Reviewed by E. WAMSLEY LEWIS [4.]. 

Since both these books will occupy the same shelf in 
the Library I will review them together. The design of 
places of public entertainment offer the architect scope 
for his playful imagination to take concrete shape, there- 
fore, books dealing with the subject can be anticipated to 
interest and amuse others, besides those who specially 
practice in the architecture or other work of the theatre. 

There is still to come the ideal guide to theatre design 
for the architect ; but these two new books, by showing 
what others are thinking and what influences are abroad 
at the moment, will certainly help. It is interesting for 
comparison to find printed in full, apparently in the 
French book, the latest edition of the “‘ Ordonnance ”’ of 
the Paris City Police—the French equivalent of our Lon- 
don County Council Cinema and Theatre Regulations. 
They seem adequate and reasonably composed, but such 
occasional vagueness as for instance in Titre IV, Article 
104, which states merely that the number of toilets must 
be sufficient and accessible for those who will have to use 
them, is what one would expect from France. As can be 
seen from the plans illustrated in the book, the Théatre 
des Menus Plaisirs, for instance, there is no separate 
accommodation provided for the sexes. For people who 
travel abroad for change of atmosphere, this sort of thing 
is probably fortunate, for the cloak of internationalisation 
which is swiftly moving upon us will leave the world a 
far less interesting place when everything is managed, 
regulated and provided for in an exactly similar way in 
every country. 

I do not know how strictly these French laws are 
obeyed, but certainly not as strictly as they would be in 
Germany. In Chapter II, dealing with the Stage, 
Article 23 states that the scenery must be uninflammable ; 
but a few months ago I heard of a case where curtains that 
had been used in Paris, were certainly not made to obey 
this regulation, for when used in England they flared up 
immediately after the application of the ignition. The 
French architect, however, has always the spectre of 
imprisonment confronting him if, by his evasion of regula- 
tions, a human death is caused in his building. 

Beyond these regulations, Salles de Spectacles et 
d’ Auditions is merely a portfolio of illustrations, save for the 
short descriptions of two of the buildings illustrated given 
in the list of plates. How necessary is the description of 
the project for a Cathedral at Belgrade! Without its aid 
the captions below the illustrations are misbelieved. ‘The 
plan suggests a section through a microbe greatly enlarged, 
while sections, elevations and photographs of the model 
indicate a gasometer and water tower, rather an ugly 
gasometer because of its appendages, and rather an 
elemental water tower, with nothing to recommend it 
esthetically. On reading the description, however, the 
publishers are found not to be in error but that this is a 
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problem worked out upon the theories of acoustics. The 
other description relates to plans which are easy enough 
in themselves to read. It refers to a proposed theatre by 
A. Pronasko and S. Syrkus, Polish architects who, basing 
their design upon the famous project of Oskar Strand, 
design their theatre with a wagon stage with tracks circum- 
venting the auditorium. A very ambitious scheme which 
is not likely to be employed in this country, for it requires 
a site 300 feet by 240 feet to contain an auditorium for 
2,500 seats. If it were possible to compress the entourage 
and leave the auditorium and stage as it is designed, the 
result would provide for London exactly the Salle de 
Spectacle the financial magnates are hoping to provide at 
the present moment. 

There is a scheme of far more gigantic proportions in 
that for the Ukranian State Theatre, by D. Honegger and 
O. Nitzchke. It has a veritable skyscraper to house the 
dressing rooms. How important this theatre must be. 
What a joy for Gordon Craig. I do not appreciate why 
the plan of the auditorium reverts to the old horseshoe 
type. There is something to be said for the conception 
of the foyer, although it looks as if it is a cross between an 
airship hangar and the open galleried hall of an American 
prison. 

Amongst other fascinating things illustrated in this book 
are two big schemes by Le Corbusier and Jeanneret. 
Their League of Nations building, already well known, 
and the Centrosoyus building at Moscow, only part of 
which is shown in the plans which makes them difficult 
to follow. ‘There is a racing track on the roof, an audi- 
torium for music on the third floor and provision is made 
in this building by the use of ramps for clearing 10,000 
people away from it in four minutes. 

I am glad to see another volume by Paul Zucker for his 
book of 1926 was the first which dealt with the architecture 
of the Modern German Theatre. His new book, appro- 
priately includes buildings for the “‘ talkies ’’ and there are 
short notes on the sociology, the architecture, optics and 
acoustics of the talking picture house. Although most of 
the buildings treated are German, there are some English 
and American theatres included. America is represented 
by the Ziegfeld Theatre, New York, by Mr. Joseph Urban, 
and another able project also by Mr. Urban for a fan 
shaped cinema at Palm Beach. There are also some 
typical American plans which are quite good in them- 
selves. What does England provide for this intellectual 
storehouse ? There is a photograph of the auditorium of 
the Tudor Cinema, King’s Heath, where battens pre- 
sumably of wood, are frivolously disposed about the wall 
surface. 

There is the good plan by Mr. William Illingsworth for 
the New Victoria, Bradford, and the Finchley Orpheum, 
which shows the good influences of Mr. W. E. Trent, none 
of whose buildings are included, unfortunately. The best 
English contribution, however, is the Welwyn theatre, by 
Messrs. de Soissons and Kenyon, this is unfortunately 
represented only by rough sketches, but they indicate the 
most interesting section which was based upon Mr. Hope 
Bagenal’s acoustical scheme. 

What a German writer says about any phase of our own 
work, and especially the points which he appreciates, is 
bound to be of interest. It is inevitable that he, belonging 
to a nation which puts efficiency first, will be scathing in 
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his remarks about work built for owners who seldom 
realise the value of employing an intellectual architect. 

This is what Paul Zucker and G. Otto Stindt say about 
the English cinematograph theatre. ‘‘ The fundamental 
difference between the English and German cinema 
theatre is that in England no one aims at expressing either 
outwardly in the fagade nor in the form of the interior the 
purpose of the building. From the point of view of 
function, it is difficult to comprehend that behind the 
conventional elevation designed in the manner of a past 
age is in reality a shut up, artificially darkened hall without 
windows. ‘They actually persevere in continuing with the 
old characteristics. As can be seen from the three types 
illustrated, they go out of their way to make the outside 
appear as little as possible, functional. In one case, a 
country Manor House of the sixteenth century is taken 
as a model, in another, a typical classical theatre, and the 
style of the elevation is followed in the interior. So 
general is this attitude that even the minds that create the 
best plans, where they deal very admirably with the optical 
and acoustical problems, cease to function, or so it seems, 
when they deal with the elevation.” 

The German work forms the bulk of the volume and it 
is disappointing to see no new work by the architects who 
were responsible for the buildings illustrated in the earlier 
book. Hans Poelzig is still only represented by the 
Capitol in Berlin. 

JEsthetically, the best thing in the book is obviously 
the Universum, Stuttgart. It is clearly a cinema, a home 
tor the exhibition of shadows. 


EASEMENTS OF LIGHT 
EASEMENTS OF LIGHT: Modern Methods of Computing 
Compensation. By John Swarbrick [F.]. Intro. by 
G. H. B. Kenrick, K.C., LL.D. La. 80, Lond. and 
Manchester [1930.] [Batsford and The Wykeham 
Press.) £1 1s. 

This work is one of exceptional importance and utility 
to all who are engaged on questions relating to the pro- 
tection or infringement of rights to light. ‘The book 
affords both theoretical and practical assistance in the 
difficult problems arising out of easements of light. It 
explains fully and clearly, with numerous helpful illus- 
trations, diagrams, and projections, a modern scientific 
method of determining with precision and showing 
accurately by means of diagrams the extent to which the 
access of light to any room or building has been or may be 
obstructed by adjacent building, whether completed, in 
course of erection, or merely contemplated. 

Preceding the chapters on Daylight Ratios and Dif- 
fusely Reflected Light, Sky Projections and Calculating 
Diagrams, Daylight Plans, and the Assessment of Com- 
pensation for Infringement, in which the author explains 
the method, there is an interesting and instructive 
Explanatory and Historical Review and a chapter on 
Modern Photometric Instruments. ‘The book concludes 
with a learned. chapter on the Modern Methods of 
Measuring Illumination by John W. T. Walsh, M.A., 
D Sc., F.Inst.P., M.I.E.E., reprinted from a communi- 
cation to the Institution of Electrical Engineers by 
courtesy of the author and the Council of the Institution. 

The work, as is essential to the elucidation and under- 
standing of the subject, is very fully illustrated with no 
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fewer than 145 figures of geometrical diagrams, charts, 
projections, daylight plans, calculating sheets, etc. 
Among the eleven Appendices a particularly useful one 
is Appendix III, which explains the terms used in Photo- 
metry and I]lumination. 

It should be observed that this is not a treatise on the 
law of easements of light. It is a text book on a system 
or method the application of which will enable architects, 
surveyors, or technical experts, legal advisers, arbitrators, 
and the courts to ascertain with scientific accuracy the 
extent of the deprivation of light, actual or threatened, in 
any particular case. ‘The adjudication of the appropriate 
remedy, whether by injunction or assessment of damages 
by way of compensation, is thus greatly facilitated. 
Graphic evidence based on this system is now of practical 
avail in infringement cases before the courts. 

It has been notorious in the past in cases of infringe- 
ment of rights to light that the opinions of expert witnesses 
—perfectly honestly held and expressed—often differed 
or conflicted so considerably as to leave the court in 
doubt as to the exact extent of the actual or threatened 
injury. Plans and models, it is true, were usually 
adduced in evidence, but these were not infrequently 
misleading. Mr. John Swarbrick in his book shows that 
these indeterminate methods have been replaced by a 
system of accurate geometrical projections of the effect of 
an obstruction of light which afford a clear and intelligible 
diagrammatic representation of the extent of the injury 
which has been or will be sustained. ‘These geometrical 
charts prepared by a skilled expert who is able to explain 
them in the witness-box afford evidence which must 
greatly help the court in assessing compensation, 

Moreover, so cogent and decisive is the visual argument 
of the projections or “‘ daylight plans ” when prepared by 
an architect or technical expert familiar with this new 
scientific method, that it tends in many cases to result in a 
settlement of the matter without recourse to the courts. 

The careful, lucid, and instructive manner in which the 
somewhat abstruse matter is expounded and illustrated 
in this book evidences the eminent scientific attainments 
of the author, as well as his very considerable practical 
experience as architect, technical adviser, and expert 
witness in this increasingly important class of case. 

In recommending this treatise to all who are concerned 
we would venture to congratulate the author, the pub- 
lishers, and the public on its production and publication. 


JAGO 

JaGo v. SWILLERTON AND Toomer. By H. B. Creswell [F.]. 
Sm. 80. Lond. 1931. [Architectural Press.] 5s. 

Reviewed by Professor A. E. RICHARDSON [F.] 
The registration of architects will inevitably bring about 
a complete revision of the code of professional conduct. 
In turn, the forensic side of architectural practice will 
need adjustment. There will be greater scope for 
architects who are qualified to act as arbitrators in 
building disputes. For some years past Mr. H. B. 
Creswell has anticipated revision on the legal side of 
professional practice. His writings under the name of 
‘* Karshish ’’ are well known. The Honeywood File, 
the Honeywood Settlement, and the present book 
complete a remarkable series. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that the hypothetical case of Jago v. Swillerton and Toomer 
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will be as freely quoted in the future as the equally 
imaginary case of Bardell v. Pickwick. 

Mr. Creswell writes as an experienced architect and 
is One conversant with legal matters. Added to his 
gift of direct statement, he possesses a knowledge of 
human character. You feel that the persons mentioned 
in the case have corporate reality, and this makes the 
book extremely readable. No architect to-day undertakes 
a building commission without knowledge of the respon- 
sibility he incurs and of the risk he runs of alienating the 
sympathy of his client in some minor way. It is often 
forgotten that much depends upon the manner in which 
directions are given to a builder, continual supervision 
of the work in hand, and, above all, tactful and opportune 
correspondence. The conditions of professional practice 
have become highly complicated. ‘There are so many 
sub-contractors, and so numerous are the substitute 
materials, that pitfalls abound in all directions. When a 
client engages a qualified architect and a builder of 
established reputation the risk of failure in a building is 
negligible. But even so clients are apt to magnify 
cracks in plaster and shrinkage in woodwork almost to 
include the fourth dimension. The bogey of litigious 
threats is never entirely absent. Mr. Creswell bases the 
failure at ‘“‘ Grastopen ”’ upon the case of a village hall 
built in 1913, which showed signs of movement owing to 
the swelling of a maple floor. 

Fortunately this particular hall had been well con- 
structed, and the defects due to the floor were soon put 
right. This experience prompted the writing of the 
present book. From the narrative and the evidence of 
the witnesses as set forth by the author, we gather that 
lack of elementary precautions resulted in the total collapse 
of Grastopen Village Hall. By a miracle the architect 
escaped being mulcted in heavy damages, and this was 
achieved by the acumen of the arbitrator. The case might 
have gone differently had not Mr. Creswell controlled the 
marionettes less adroitly. 

In the hands of any ordinary writer the puppets would 
not, pernaps, have performed so naturally. In _ the 
present work the various characters present themselves 
apparently by chance, but that is due to the skill of the 
author. Not only does Mr. Creswell stimulate interest 
in his characters, but he succeeds in interesting the reader 
on the prosaic side of the case. ‘The whole thing goes 
like clockwork. 

To the student and the practising architect there is 
presented not only the difficulties of practice, but a 
concise statement of model procedure in arbitration 
cases. ‘To the ordinary mind he pictures a strata of 
provincial society which, alas, is too common. A re- 
viewer can only accept his subtle irony as being sub- 
stantially true. Mr. Creswell’s book will have fulfilled 
its purpose if it brings home to the schools the importance 
of teaching construction, and to clients and practitioners 
the need for the closest collaboration in settling the 
details of a building in advance. 

The registration of architects will do much to control 
negligent practice, there remains, however, the task of 
framing a code which will protect the architect from 
the semi-informed client. No better advocate for this 
purpose could be found than the imaginative author. 
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PROPERTIES OF MATERIALS. 


PROPERTIES AND MECHANICS OF MatTertaAts. By P. G. 
Laurson, M.S., and W. #. Cox, C.E., of Yale Unt- 
versity. La. 80. New York. [1931.] [John Wiley 
and Sons, and Chapman and Hall.) 17s. 6d. 

Reviewed by ALAN E. MUNBY, M.A. [F.]. 


A great deal of useful information conveyed in a 
readable form is contained in the 350 pages of this book. 
The authors’ endeavour has been to associate the 
mechanics with the properties of materials, an increasingly 
important aspect of the subject in these days of new 
materials, particularly new alloys. ‘The opening chapters, 
about one third of the book, deal with descriptive matters, 
beginning with a chapter on physical properties in general 
followed by chapters on ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
and non-metallic materials such as stone, cement, and 
timber. The information given is concise and practical, 
and includes accounts of the most recent steel and other 
alloys of commercial interest, a note on aluminous 
cements, and several useful pages ontimber. ‘The rest of 
the book is devoted to the mechanical side of the discussion 
and though of course requiring closer study, the treatment 
calls for a lesser knowledge of mathematics than is often 
demanded in expounding this subject, and contains 
numerous examples of the practical application of the 
principles illustrated. 

Appendices to the book comprise a short account of the 
calculus, some notes on moments, and tabular data. Some 
260 figures illustrate the text, and the book has an index. 
The chapters conclude with a number of examples 
whereby the student can test his knowledge. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
27 MAY—30 JULY, 1931. 
INCORPORATING 
Notes ON RECENT PURCHASES. 
(These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 
more detailed criticism.) 

Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs 
presented to, or purchased by, the Library will be published 
periodically. It is suggested that members who wish to be in 
close touch with the development of the Library should make 
a point of retaining these lists for reference. 

Books presented by Publisher marked R. 

Books purchased marked P. 

Books of which one copy at least is in the Loan Library marked 
with an asterisk.* 

ARCHITECTURE. 
EARLY Works. 
VITRUVIUS ON ARCHITECTURE. By Vitruvius Pollio (M). 
Edited from the Harleian Manuscript 2767 and trans. 
into English by Frank Granger. (Loeb Classical Library.) 


Vol. i. 12mo. Lond. 1931. [Heinemann.] 10s. Pr. 
PaLLapio (ANDREA). Le fabbriche e i disegni di A— P 
raccolti ed illustrati da Ottavia Bertotti Scamozzi. 

4 vols. fo. Vicenza, 1776-83. rs 


PaLazziI DI ROMA DE’ PIU CELEBRI ARCHITETTI. Libro primo: 
Disegnati da Pietro Ferrerio. Libro secondo: Nuov! 
DISEGNI DELL’ ARCHITETTURE E PIANTI, [&c.] Disegnatida 
G. B. Falda. (Mostly engraved by G. J (G). (de) Rossi.) 
2 vols. in one. Ob. fo. Rome [1655 or 1683]. 

Presented by Mr. George Elkington [F.}. 
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PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 

* ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE. By Hamilton H. 
Turner. 2nd ed. 80. Lond. 1931. ([Batsford.] 165s. 
R. and P. (2). 
HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. Chicago: Illinois 
Society of Architects. 33rd year (cover: vol. xxxiii). 

1930-31. La. 80. [Chicago] [1930-31]. 
Presented by the Society. 
THe Law or DiLapipaTions (Macer’s). [By A. T. Macer.] 
8th ed., by S. Pascoe Hayward. 80. Lond. 1931. 


[Estates Gazette.] 12s. 6d. r. 
BuiLpING Contracts, Form of Agreement and Schedule of 
Conditions for... Where quantities form part... 
[Ditto] Where quantities do not form part... R.I.B.A. 
and other bodies. Pam.sm. fo. [Lond.] (July) 1931. 
1s. 6d. each. R.I.B.A, 


History. 

*SoME DUBLIN BUILDINGS. By Godfrey Pinkerton. (R.I.B.A. 
Conference, Dublin, 1931.) (From Arch. Review, 1906.) 
Pam. 12 mo. Lond. 1931. R.1.B.A. 

AN INVENTORY OF THE HIsToORICAL MONUMENTS IN HEREFORD- 
SHIRE. Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, 
England. Vol. i—South-west. 40. Lond. 1931. 
[Stationery Office.] R,. 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE, English 
prospectus title. 'Tokyo: Institute of Japanese architects. 
(In Japanese. With English prospectus inset.) La. 80. 
[Tokyo, 1931.] 

Presented by the Institute of Japanese Architects. 


*EVERYDAY THINGS IN ARCHAIC GREECE. By Marjorie and 
C. H. B. Quennell. 80. Lond. 1931. [Batsford. ] 
7s. 6d. R. and P. 
ANTIQUITIES OF ‘ATHENS. By James Stuart and N. Revett. 
Vol. 1. (Subscriber’s copy.) (Loose plates, in portfo. 


with cover of 1835 ed.) Fo. Lond. 1762. 
Presented by Mr. T. F. Bee [A.]. 
GREEK CITIES IN ITALY AND Sici_y. By D. Randall-Maclver. 
80. Oxford 1931. [O.U.P.] 12s. 6d. FP. 
EARLY CHURCHES IN Syria, fourth to seventh centuries. By 
H. C. Butler. Ed. and completed by E. Baldwin Smith. 
(Pubd. for the Dept. of Art and Archzology, Princeton 
Univ.) (Princeton Monographs in Art and Archeology.) 
Sm. fo. as 40. Princeton, U.S.A., 1929. [Princeton 
> 


Univ.] £5. : ’ . 
ARCHITEKTURENS HISTORIE. By Vilhelm Wanscher. Tredie 
del: nyere tid [Renaissance]. Sm. fo. Copenhagen 


1931. [P. Haase & Son.] Presented by the Author. 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By A. W. 
Hakewill. (No title page.) Fo. Lond. [1853]. 
Presented by Mr. George Elkington [F.]. 
VIGNOLE (Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola). By G. K. Loukomski. 
La.8o0. Paris1927. [Auguste Vincent & Cie.] 16s. 8d. P. 
*SOUTHERN BAROQUE ART: a study of painting, architecture 
and music in Italy and Spain of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 3rd ed. (Duckworth’s Georgian Library.) 
80. Lond. 1931. [Duckworth.] 5s. 
SPANISH COLONIAL OR ADOBE ARCHITECTURE OF CALIFORNIA 
1800-1850. By D. R. Hannaford & R. Edwards. 
Sm. fo. New York, 1931. [Architectural Bk. Pubg. 


Co] £1 10s. me. ¢ 
ARCHITECTURE INTERNATIONALE. By M. Chappey. Vol. ii. 
40. Paris [1931]. [Vincent, Fréal & Cie.] £1 5s. P. 


This is one of the best books illustrating modern 
architecture and incidentally is better than most other 
similar French productions, for it is a ‘‘ book’”’ and not 
merely a collection of loose plates tied up in cardboard 
and tape. 

The selection of examples is very catholic, stopping 
short, as we have come to expect in ‘‘international’’ books, 
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of any English work. The buildings illustrated, each one 
with its plan, show how broad is the term ‘“ modern,”’ 
and how much variety and “ style,” in both meanings of 
the word, there can be, even in one small section of 
modernism represented by the Mallet-Stevens-Corbusier 
cliché. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE. Being the Kahn Lectures for 1930. 
By Frank Lloyd Wright. (Princeton University, Dept. 
of Art and Archeology.) (Princeton Monographs in Art 
and Archeology.) Sm. 40. Princeton, U.S.A., 1931. 
[Princeton U.P.] £1 Is. P. 

MoperN DutcH BUILDINGS. By F. R. Yerbury. 40. Lond. 
1931. [Benn.] £1 12s. 6d. P 

BUILDING TYPES. 

KLEINGARAGEN. HALLEN GARAGEN. By Hans Conradi. 6s. 
GROSSGARAGEN. By Hans Conradi. 7s. (Handbiicher 
der Architektur.) La. 80. Leipzig, 1931. [J. M. 
Gebhardt. ] r. 

These admirable books satisfy a long felt want; 
hitherto there has been no book dealing specifically with 
garages, though the subject is certainly of sufficient 
importance to deserve its own bibliography. Almost no 
architectural planning to-day can be considered quite 
apart from the motor problem, from the small private 
house to the largest municipal development scheme. 

Hans Conradi in the first of these two books deals with 
the private house garage and the medium size “ hallen ”’ 
garage, from planning to small details of equipment. 
The second book deals with the largest type of garage in 
which thousands of cars must be housed in the smallest 
possible space. Every variety of ramp and every plan 
for the disposition of cars in the garage space are con- 
sidered, and the book is illustrated with many plans and 
photographs, so that, although the German text is likely 
to restrict its usefulness to English readers, nobody 
should fail to find it of instruction and service. 

TURKISH BATHS, notes on the construction of. By George 
Cowan [A.]. ‘Typescript sm. fo.—1931. 

Presented by the Author. 

HALLEN-BAUTEN. By L. Hilberseimer. (Handbiicher der 
Architektur.) La. 80. Leipzig, 1931. [Gebhardt.] 
12s. 6d. P. 

VILLAGE HALLS: their construction and management. National 
Council of Social Service. Pam. La. 80. Lond. 
[19—]. 1s. 6d. Presented by the Council. 

Das THEATER IN Oropos. (Part 1 of series.) 1930. 4s. 6d. 
Die THEATER VON OINIADAI UND NEUPLEURON. (Part 2 
of series.) 1931. 5s. 6d. By E. Fiechter. (Sach- 
sische Forschungsinstitute in Leipzig: F—t fiir klassische 
philologie und archdologie.) (Antike griechische theater- 
bauten series, Parts 1, 2.) Pams. 40. Stuttgart. [W. 

ug 


Kohlhammer. ] 
BRIDGE ARCHITECTURE. ... By Wilbur J. Watson. 40. 
New York, 1927. [Wm. Helburn.] £3 4s. 6d. FP. 


THE STEEL BRIDGE. [Book 1:] a summary of its merits. 
Book ii: the trend towards beauty. British Steelwork 
Association. Pam. sm. 40. Lond. [1931]. 

Presented by the Association. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE BRIDGES. By W. L. Scott and C. W. J. 
Spicer. La. 80. Lond. 1931. [Crosby Lockwood.] 
£1 8s. P. 

THe ANCIENT BRIDGES OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. By 
E. Jervoise. (Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings.) Sm. 80. Lond. 1931. [Architectural Press.] 
5s. 6d. R. and P. 

BRIDGES OF THE COUNTY OF DURHAM. By H. D. Pritchett. 
Pam. 12 mo. [Darlington, 1931.] 

Presented by the Author [F.]. 
(To be continued). 
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The Registration of Architects in Great Britain 


BY C. McARTHUR BUTLER, SECRETARY OF THE R.I.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 


professions and callings in this country have 

found it desirable in the interest and well being 
of the public and of the professions concerned, to band 
themselves together into societies and institutions, and 
to form a record or register of the persons engaged in 
their particular calling. 

The beginning of the movement for the voluntary 
registration of architects in Great Britain dates from 
1791, 140 years ago, when the Architects’ Club was 
founded by some of the leading architects, including 
Sir William Chambers, Robert Adam, John Soane, 
and S. P. Cockerell. This was followed in 1806 by the 
establishment of the London Architectural Society, 
probably the first institution having aims and objects 
similar to those of the present Royal Institute of 
British Architects. It seems that this Society became 
extinct before the formation of the Architectural 
Society in 1831. In 1834 it became evident to some of 
its members, architects of established reputation, that 
although most of the other arts and sciences had their 
Associations for the promotion and cultivation of their 
art, architecture, which embraced the whole of the arts 
and sciences, was without such an establishment in this 
country, and in 1842 the Architectural Society joined 
the Institute of British Architects, which had in the 
meantime been formed in 1834 and had received a 
Royal Charter in 1837. 

The principle of the formation of a register of archi- 
tects by, and under the control of, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects has been acknowledged and 
accepted in Great Britain for nearly 100 years. 

In 1859 the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects adopted the principle of the examination of 
architects, whether members of the Institute or not, 
and the examination was made compulsory for the 
Associateship of the Royal Institute in 1881, but it was 
not until 1884 that the first attempt to secure Statutory 
Registration was made by the then newly constituted 
Society of Architects, a body formed mainly by 
members of the R.I.B.A. who were dissatisfied with 
the inactivity of the senior body on the question of 
statutory registration. Bills for the Statutory Registra- 
tion of Architects were introduced into Parliament 
from time to time by The Society of Architects which 
also carried on an intensive campaign amongst mem- 
bers of the profession and other interested callings, and 
in the course of time so consolidated professional 
opinion in favour of statutory registration that in 1905 
the Council of the R.I.B.A. formally adopted the 
policy. 


Fev time immemorial the members of various 


In the meantime the question of statutory registra- 
tion had been discussed at International Congresses of 
Architects held in Paris (1900), London (1906), Vienna 
(1908), and Rome (1911), at each of which resolutions 
were passed expressing in effect the view that, in the 
interests of the public of all nations and of the pro- 
fession of architecture, all practitioners should have 
statutory qualifications and that the title ‘‘ Architect ”’ 
should be restricted to persons provided with certifi- 
cates of capability, to be placed within reach of all, by 
means of architectural education and training. 

After the interruption caused by the Great War 1914 
1918, the R.I.B.A. invited The Society of Architects to 
negotiate for closer co-operation, and in 1925 the two 
bodies were amalgamated and the Royal Institute 
undertook to promote and use its utmost endeavours to 
carry through a Registration Bill until it became an 
Act of Parliament. 

Immediately following the amalgamation, the 
R.I.B.A. drafted a Registration Bill, and in December 
1926 the text of it was published and submitted to 
kindred Institutions and Universities and other inter- 
ested bodies, and amendments were made to meet 
their views as far as possible. A Bill was settled which 
provided for the Council of the R.I.B.A. to set up and 
maintain a Register of Architects and to hold examina- 
tions with the assistance of a Board of Architectural 
Education, constituted on the lines of the R.I.B.A. 
Board of Architectural Education, but with wider 
representation of interested bodies, and for the con- 
stitution of Admission and Discipline Committees to 
regulate admission to and exit from the Register. The 
Bill also provided for the restriction of the title 
** Architect’ to persons on the Register and for the 
protection of all vested interests. 

This Bill was introduced into the House of Commons 
on 11 February 1927, by Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, 
Bart., M.P., and was given a Second Reading on 
8 April on the understanding that the Promoters would 
agree to the word “ Registered ” as a prefix to “* Archi- 
tect,’ and was referred to a Select Committee of which 
Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke was elected Chairman. 
This Committee met on 3 May 1927, and held 14 
meetings and examined many witnesses on behalf of 
the R.I.B.A., the Architectural Association, the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers,the County Councils Association, 
the Institute of Builders, the Association of Consulting 
Engineers, the Parliamentary Committee of the Co- 
operative Congress, and other bodies and individuals. 

The Special Report published by the Select Com- 
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mittee on 27 July 1927 by a final vote of five to four, 
expressed regret that they were unable to report the 
Bill to the House but as the vote did not express the 
views of the Committee of eleven members as a whole, 
the hope was expressed that an early opportunity would 
be given to the House of considering a Bill framed on 
the lines of the Billi as amended. 

The chief modifications made to the Bill by the 
Select Committee were an amendment to Section 11 
to add the word “ Registered ”’ to the title of ‘* Archi- 
tect,”’ the deletion of Section 12 restricting the recovery 
of professional charges to persons on the Register, the 
insertion of a new Section 18 protecting the interests of 
co-operative societies and other similar bodies, and the 
addition of a proviso to Section 19 protecting the 
interests of persons employed under any public or local 
authority. 

The effect of the amendment 
to the title “‘ Registered Architect 
title ‘‘ Registered Architect ’’ to persons on the Register 
and to leave it open to anyone 
title ‘* Architect ”’ 
missive and altering the character of the Bill from 


to Section 11 relating 
’ was to restrict the 
to continue to use the 


thereby rendering the measure per- 


compulsory to voluntary registration. 

These amendments did not destroy 
which it was the object of the Promoters to establish in 
Parliament and they proceeded with the promotion of 
another Bill on the lines of the cne amended by the 
Select Committee and it was introduced into the House 
of Commons on g February 1928, by Sir Walter Raine, 
M.P., and was set down for Second Reading on 2 March 
but during the debate the House was counted out and 
progress for that Session was stepped. 

The R.I.B.A., after carefully considering the position, 
decided to endeavour to get the Bill introduced into 
the House of Lords. Lord Crawford 
the Bill and on 7 November, 1928, 
and was successful in piloting the measure through its 


the principle 


OK CNarge of 


presented it 


various stages without opposition and it was read a 


third time in December 1928, with some slight 
verbal amendments and was sent to the House of 
Commons where it was read a first time on 30 January 


other Parlia- 


dissolution of 


1929, but owing to the pressure of 
mentary business, in view of the 
Parliament at an early date, no further 
was made during that Session beyond establishing 
the principle of registration in both houses of 
Parliament. 

The same Bill was re-introduced into the House of 
Commons in the new Parliament by Lt.-Col. T. C. R. 
Moore, M.P., and was given a Second Reading on 
7 November 1930, and was committed to Standing 
Committee A of the House of Commons. 

In Committee the Bill was modified to conform 
with the following principles, viz., that no single 
professional body should be in charge of the Register 


progress 
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and that the Registration authority should not be a 
solely professional body. The adoption of these 
principles involved changes in the structure of the 
Bill which were consequently made. ‘The Committee, 
however, endorsed the principle of a Statutory Board 
of Architectural Education which obtained in the Bill 
as originally drafted. 

The Bill so modified was then sent up to the House 
of Lords and was again taken charge of by Lord 
Crawford and was given a Second Reading on 30 April 
1931. When the Committee Stage was reached on 
14 May it was found that the Government had put 
forward a number of amendments, having intimated 
their intention of doing so at the latter stages of the 
Bill in the House of Commons. These amendments, 
however, did not affect the principles of the Bill but 
clarified its clauses and made the machinery more 
workable and were such as the Promoters were ready 
and willing to accept. 

Ihe Bill as amended received a Third Reading on 
21 May and was passed and sent down to the House of 
Commons which accepted the Bill and the Royal 
given on 31 July 1931. The Act 
1 January 1932. 


Assent Was 


comes into force on 
THE EFFECT OF THE ACT. 


Under this Act an ‘‘ Architects’ Registration 
Council of the United Kingdom” will set up and 
maintain a Register of Architects, entry to which wiil 
be regulated by an Admission Committee composed 
of registered persons and representatives of Engineer- 
ing, Surveying and Building Institutions. 

In the first instance any person is entitled to register 
Without examination who satisfies the Admission 
Committee that he is or has been practising as an 
Architect, provided he makes application within two 
years of the passing of the Act, Architect Members 
of the Roval Academy and of the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Art, and anyone who has gained a degree 
or diploma recognised by the Council as qualifving 
for registration can apply to be admitted to the Register 
at any time. 

Other applicants will be required to submit to a 
test of qualification which will include the passing of 
examinations held on behalf of the Council by the 
Board of Architectural Education or recognised by the 
Council. 

The disciplinary clauses in the Bill enable the 
Discipline Committee to hold enquiries where charges 
of professional misconduct are made against registered 
persons, and where such cases are proved the Council 
has power to remove the name of the person con- 
cerned from the Register, and also to restore any name, 
and aggrieved persons have the right of appeal to the 
High Court. 
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Registered persons are entitled to use the designa- 
tion “* Registered Architect ’’ and there are penalties 
for improper use thereof and for obtaining registration 
by false representations. 

The Council has power to make regulations pres- 
cribing the admission and examination fees, etc., and 
generally for administering the Act, and the Council 
must put aside at least 50 per cent. out of the total 
amount of fees received, for the purpose of providing 
scholarships and maintenance grants for the assistance 
of students of inadequate means. 

There are three Schedules to the Bill, the first 
relating to the constitution of the Council, which is 
composed of representatives of all the architectural 
bodies in the United Kingdom in proportion to their 
numerical strength, with the addition of one representa- 
tive appointed by each of the Government Depart- 
ments interested, and the leading bodies representing 
engineering, surveying and building, have the right to 
appoint one representative each if they desire to do so. 

The second Schedule deals with the constitution 
of the Education Board, which includes representatives 
of the Universities, of the Schools of Architecture in 
Great Britain, certain teaching bodies, including 
some technical institutions, the Royal Academy and 
the Royal Society of Arts, and registered persons 
appointed by the Council. 

The third Schedule lays down the constitution 
of the Admission Committee, which is composed of 
registered persons appointed by the Council and 
representatives of the chief Engineering and Surveying 
Institutions and the Building Industry. 

The nature of the Act is permissive and no one need 
seek registration unless they desire to do so, as the title 
** Architect ’’ may continue to be used by any person. 
The Act restricts the title “‘ Registered Architect ”’ to re- 
gistered persons, but its use by them is not compulsory. 
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The setting up of a Statutory Register of Archi- 
tects and of a Statutory Examination for admission 
thereto means that a greater impetus will be given to 
architectural education, and that in due course there 
wiil be no person on the Register who has not had a 
minimum of training in his profession and who does not 
possess such qualifications as entitle him to hold 
himself out as competent to advise those members of 
the public requiring the services of an architect. 
This will be all to the good of the public and of 
architecture. 

The Statutory Examination for admission to the 
Register will also have the useful eftect of indicating 
to would-be architects and their parents or guardians 
and to directors of education generally, the minimum 
qualifications which are expected of those who desire 
to enter the profession by this means, and it will serve 
as a useful deterrent to persons who might otherwise 
waste considerable time and money in preparing to 
practise a profession for which they have very little, 
if any, natural aptitude. 

The provision of scholarships and maintenance 
grants will encourage those who are otherwise eligible 
but who might be prevented by lack of means from 
proceeding with their architectural education. 

Generally speaking, the passing of the Act makes no 
difference to persons who are at the time practising 
as architects, nor does it interfere with the activities 
of persons in the discharge of any duties or callings 
which they were legally entitled to carry out or practise 
before the Act was passed. ‘Those who are already 
Chartered Architects or who may become so will not 
be compeiled to register, but they will presumably 
desire to do so in order to secure the legal status and 
protection which the Statutory Register will provide 
without necessarily assuming the title ‘‘ Registered 
Architect.” 


Dinner Held at the R.I.B.A. on Monday, 20 July, to 


Celebrate the Passing 


On Monday, 20 July, a dinner was held by the Council 
Dinner Club in the Meeting Room of the R.I.B.A. to 
celebrate the passing of the Registration Bill through 
the Houses of Parliament. 

Dr. Raymond Unwin was in the chair and about go 
persons sat down to dinner, including those members 
of the Institute who had particularly been concerned 
with the work of framing the Bill, organising its presen- 
tation to the public, and its career in Parliament. The 
Members of Parliament present were headed by the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., P.C., LL.D., 
F.S.A. and Lt.-Col. T. C. R. Moore, C.B.E., F.R.G.S., 


who sponsored the Bill in the Houses of Lords and 


of the Registration Bill. 


Commons. Other Members of Parliament included 
Sir John Ferguson, K.B.E., Sir Robert Gower, O.B.E., 
Sir Nicholas Gratton-Doyle, D.L., Sir Newton Moore, 
K.C.M.G., Mr. D. M. Cowan, Mr. P. J. H. Hannon, 
Mr. Holforn Knight, K.C., Mr. J. H. Lockwood, 
Major J. J. Llewellin, Mr. R. C. Morrison, Mr. J. E. 
Mills, and Colonel T. Sinclair, C.B. In addition to 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres the House of Lords was 
represented by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bertie of 
Thame. Lord Ponsonby was unfortunately prevented 
from attending. 

Colonel Moore and Major Harry Barnes, who for 
many years had been Chairman of the Registration 
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Committee, were both accompanied by their wives. 

After the loyal toasts, speeches were made by the 
President, Lord Crawford and Balcarres, Colonel 
Moore, Mr. Sylvester Sullivan, and Major Harry 
Barnes. On behalf of the Institute Colonel Moore was 
presented with a magnificent cup and parchment 
document as a record of the appreciation felt by the 
Institute for his services. Lord Crawford and Balcarres 
and Major Barnes were both presented with similar 
parchment records. 


'THE SPEECHES 

The CHAIRMAN : My Lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
the privilege falls to me to-night to propose the toast of 
“Our Friends in Parliament.” It is a very comprehen- 
sive toast ; it is comprehensive, if I may say so, at both 
ends, because we have found that we have so many good 
friends in Parliament and there are also so many members 
of this Institute who are grateful to those friends in Parlia- 
ment for the help that they have given them. It would 
be impossible for me to mention all the names. I am 
going to mention one name at this end of the toast, if I 
may so call it, and that is the name of one who has special 
reason to be grateful to the Members of Parliament who 
have done so much to crown with success the work that 
he has put into this project during the past few years ; | 
mean Mr. MacAlister, our Secretary. Our friends in 
Parliament are also much too numerous for me to be able 
to mention them all. We are honoured by the presence 
of many of them here to-night, and I shall claim the 
privilege of mentioning a few of them, because it is a 
pleasure to do so. 

And first I will mention Lieut.-Colonel Moore. 
Colonel Moore has devoted a great deal of the last five 
years to our help and our service ; he has piloted our last 
Bill through all its stages ; he has devoted his time and 
abilities to negotiating with the various Government 
Departments concerned in a Bill of this character, and 
we thank him for devoting to our civil purposes his wide 
experience of strategy and tactics. 

The second name I wish to mention has the unique 
privilege of belonging to both ends of the toast, and that 
is the name of Major Barnes. He is one of us; he is 
Chairman of our Registration Committee, has been its 
Chairman since 1924, and it is to his masterly conduct 
of the campaign that has been carried on to the successful 
issue that we are indebted. He has been invaluable to 
us in answering critics, in satisfying doubters, and in 
giving clear evidence of our case to our friends in Parlia- 
ment, and making many of the Members our friends. 
We are greatly indebted to Major Barnes for his help in 
this matter. 

I wish also to mention Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, 
who introduced into the House in 1927 our first Regis- 
tration Bill, and who presided over the Select Committee 
and has a wide experience of public affairs ; this, par- 
ticularly with his great knowledge of education, has 
proved invaluable in this project, because, after all, 
registration, from our point of view, is largely—though 
it does not always at first appear so—a problem of educa- 
tion. 
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Sir Alfred Hopkinson, K.C., is another whom we must 
mention. Many of those present will remember his 
masterly cross-examination in our interests, and we thank 
him for giving us the benefit of his great legal learning 
and experience. 

Sir Newton Moore has brought to our help a first-hand 
knowledge of registration as it already exists in the 
Dominions, an experience which was particularly helpful 
at various stages in the work. Mr. J. P. Gardner, with 
promptness and experience at critical times, carved a 
way for the Bill in a manner in which his experience of 
carving has no doubt helped him. Major Llewellin 
and Mr. Percy Harris also I would like to mention ; we 
are indebted to them for continual assistance and for 
great influence with their colleagues. 

I must mention, also, the name of Mr. Ben Tillett, 
whose name has been a rallying point. His speech on 
the Second reading will not soon be forgotten by many 
of our architect friends ; and some of us who are here 
to-day—I speak for myself certainly—have not forgotten 
the recent speech which he made in this room, full of 
human care for those whose welfare he has struggled to 
improve throughout his life. 

Colonel John Buchan has also been a gallant friend 
and a staunch supporter of Colonel Moore in this work 
that has been successfully brought off by their help. 
Mr. F. A. Broad, in Committee, gave us the benefit of 
his wide knowledge of housing work, which gave him a 
useful grip on the question of architects’ registration. 
Mr. Bracken has good Committee fighting qualities, and 
for giving us the benefit of them we thank him. We 
owe to Mr. Jack Mills, I believe, the special care for those 
students of architecture who have small means; he 
saw that adequate opportunities were given for them. 
I am sure we architects appreciate that, because there is 
not too much artistic ability in this world ; we want to 
get all of it we can in our profession. Mr. Holford 
Knight has given us the benefit of his legal judgment 
in the consideration of the Bill. He exercised, I think, 
his legal acumen before deciding it was a good Bill, but 
when he was satisfied it was a good Bill he supported us 
with that combative zeal which we can always expect 
from the advocates of peace. Mr. Blizard has been 
another indefatigable helper. Sir Robert Gower has 
been a wise counsellor, and Mr. Kennedy used his weight 
effectively to race the Bill past the winning post, not at 
the eleventh hour, but actually at 11.59. Our old friend 
George Hicks has again demonstrated by his help the 
mutual understanding which exists between those who 
design and those who execute buildings. It is, I am sure, 
the hope of us all here that that understanding will be 
maintained, and will spread throughout all those who are 
concerned in our great building industry, that it may be 
fully devoted to serving the purposes of this country and 
its beautification. 

There follows in this honourable list, as befits the 
august Chamber to which they belong, the Peers who 
helped us. ‘They helped by tidying up the ragged ends, 
and healing the scratches which it sustained in passing 
through the more thorny obstructions of the Commons, 
and we are grateful to them for their help. I am more 
fortunate than the preacher of a University sermon, 
because I am able to give thanks to, and not for, our 
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benefactors to-night; I am able to say “ such as are,” 
not ‘‘ such as were ”’ the Right Honourable The Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres. ‘To him we are deeply indebted, 
not only for aiding the passing of this Bill through the 
Upper Chamber, but for the many other things he has 
done for the general advancement of civil architecture, 
the purpose for which our Royal Charter was granted by 
King William IV. 

I should also like to mention Lord Ponsonby, who I 
am sorry was prevented from coming by an engagement 
in the House. I think Lord Ponsonby does not realise 
the peculiar interest which he has for architects, or the 
interest which architects have in him. He combines in 
his personality, in a wonderful way, ancient tradition with 
Modernism ; and I assure him anybody who can com- 
bine ancient tradition with Modernism is a person who 
is envied by architects. 

I should like also to mention Viscount Bertie of Thame, 
who not only gave vigorous support to the measure, but, 
with true architectural instinct, gave improved form to 
its structure. 

There are many more to whom we owe thanks, who 
are, unfortunately, unable to be present with us to-night ; 
I will not attempt even to mention their names: I will 
only just recall Lord Passfield, who has taken an interest 
for very many years in this as a problem of administration 
and organisation, and Sir Walter Raine, who gave us 
great help. But there are two more guests I wish to 
mention, and whom we are particularly pleased to have 
with us to-night: Mrs. Moore, and Mrs. Barnes. We 
are a gathering, mainly, of mere men, and we appreciate 
most highly the pleasure they have given us in affording 
us this opportunity of thanking them as well as their 
husbands for the work that their husbands have done. 
It is, I say, a pleasure to have them here, and to assure 
them that we recognise not only the help that they have 
given, but the forbearance which they must have shown 
during the period when we have occupied every spare 
moment of their husbands’ time, every ounce of their 
spare energy. 

I am sure I need not add many more words. We, as 
a profession and as an Institute, are deeply grateful to 
these gentlemen who have brought to a successful con- 
clusion the passing of a Bill which we believe, in due 
course, will have a great and beneficial effect on the 
profession of architecture, on the practice of architecture, 
and, ultimately, on the appearance of all buildings erected 
in this country. 

I give you the toast ‘“‘ Our Friends in Parliament,” and 
our very hearty expression of thanks to them. I couple 
with the toast the names of Lord Crawford and Lieut.- 
Colonel Moore. 

Lieut.-Colonel T. C. R. MOORE, C.B.E., M.P.: 
Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I notice that the 
toast, which has been so very handsomely and—if I may 
say so—so very ably proposed by your President, is that 
of your friends in Parliament. But I observe that there 
are only two of your friends who are entrusted with the 
task and the responsibility of replying. I know how 
difficult it is, and I know it might be even invidious to 
try and select from those who gave so willingly and 
generously of their time and of their well-trained criticism 
to the passing of this Bill. But, at the same time, I do 
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think that I should, in a word, try to express for those 
whose names do not appear on the toast-list, something 
of what they may feel with regard to the very happy 
remarks made by the President. There are some who 
are here, and some who are not here. There is one to 
whom my friend the President referred, Mr. Bracken. 
There is Mr. Percy Harris, who managed, I am happy 
to say, to tear himself away from the seductive influences 
of the London County Council time and again, to give 
us of his wise counsel and convincing arguments. And 
I would like to speak a word for my friend Mr. R. C. 
Morrison, who is a most discreet and statesmanlike 
lobbyist. I will say no more, because those who were 
in the House during the passage of the Bill know what 
those calm and persuasive words of Mr. Morrison re- 
present to many possibly wavering minds. And there 
is my friend Gardner, who has been a consistent supporter 
of this Bill ever since it was introduced into the House 
of Commons. The President also referred to our friend 
Ben ‘Tillett, who, by his personal versatility and long 
record of service to his people, almost ensures that any 
Bill to which his name is attached has the sympathy of 
his colleagues. I wish he were here. And we have the 
Honourable Mr. C. W. Baillie-Hamilton, who was 
always there in Committee. And when you are spending 
sleepless nights, as I sometimes did, wondering whether 
there would be a quorum in the morning, it was some- 
thing very valuable to have him there, though he might 
not open his mouth. I will refer to my friend Jack Mills 
later. 

There is one whom we must not, and I certainly 
cannot, omit from this reply, because it was his decisive 
and ultimate influence which has made this celebration 
possible ; I refer to the Prime Minister. Few of us, I 
imagine, realise the difficulties which confront a Prime 
Minister, the difficulties with regard to competing 
claims of legislation, advanced from every angle, every 
interest, object and person, and there is always the 
constant race against time. ‘Take the Prime Minister 
as he is—and I imagine it is the same with all Prime 
Ministers—he has his own Ministers, with their own 
particular Bills, and confident that those Bills mean more 
than any other measure to the well-being of the com- 
munity. He has to face that in the Cabinet every time 
they assemble, which Bill must be given preference, and 
which must be scrapped, as time is always pressing. 
There are the Private Party Bills of his own followers ; 
there are many Bills which many of us could support, 
and which mean much to sections of the community 
taken as a whole. But the Prime Minister must decide 
in his mind ; a little push forward here, a little lead there, 
and some form of preference. And there are the Trade 
Unions, with their natural desire to see enacted privileged 
legislation for themselves. And there are the women’s 
organizations, and they can bring more pressure to bear 
than can any other part of the community. ‘Then, again, 
you have got the great Humane Societies, and they can 
be a curse to a Prime Minister. I have some little know- 
ledge of them. And you have the great City and Provin- 
cial Corporations, with their desires to see their interests 
represented. And so, among all these divergent interests 
and appealing claims, from one side to the other, the 
Prime Minister must make up his mind which Bill to 
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advance, which preference to give, which measure is 
likely to lead more to the general good of the community 
as a whole. I can only feel, Mr. President, that we are 
lucky—and I now associate myself owing to the generosity 
and kindness of your Council—I say we are lucky in 
that we had a Prime Minister who was so alive to the 
future well-being of this great profession, as well as the 
future well-being of the community, who was so full 
of vision that he could see the benefits of this Bill to 
Britain as a whole, that he was able, amongst all these 
divergent interests, to give us the essential time which 
was necessary to make our Bill law, and, what is still 
more important, to give it his own personal support. 

I know that this toast refers to our friends in Parliament, 
but I cannot let this opportunity go without saying, like 
your President, one little word of praise about Ian Mac- 
Alister for what he and his staff have done. They were 
always there, they were so wise in counsel, and so loyal 
to the work, just as the whole Institute was loyal 
to the highest principles of the profession. And yet 
they were so conciliatory in their attitude. ‘There were 
never men during the passage of the Bill who gave more 
loyal, finer or more generous support to the progress of 
that measure, an instrument which they considered was 
necessary for their profession. I would like, as one who 
was a little responsible for it, to give that very inadequate 
word to these men who meant so much 

I see no signs here—perhaps it is just as well—of the 
Civil Service ; but the Civil Servants have their points 
and their advantages, and it would be, possibly, ungener- 
ous not to say one word with regard to the Home Office 
officials who took this Bill in hand when it emerged in 
an almost ununderstandable form, and many times 
I was in fear lest I might be queried on some clause, 
because, to me, it presented a Chinese maze, it meant 
nothing, but, fortunately, nobody realised that, and it 
may have meant nothing to them either. But the position 
was that the Home Office officials, with their very great 
knowledge and their long experience of the foolishness 
of Members of Parliament, took the Bill in hand and 
made it a valuable instrument for your profession. 

I cannot pretend ignorance of certain happy thoughts 
which the Council have, a certain wish with regard to 
myself; and I understand you were kind enough to 
consider some little souvenir of our work in regard to 
this Bill; I cannot pretend ignorance, because I was 
consulted. Ian MacAlister asked me, a short time ago, 
what I would like as a souvenir from the Council and 
Members of your Royal Institute—I know I shall get 
into hot water for this—for what I did in helping the 
passage of this Bill through Parliament. My wife 
suggested that the best thing to give me was a tombstone, 
because, as far as she could see, that was all that was 
going to be left. But I did not accept that, certain ele- 
mentary principles prevented my accepting it, and | 
suggested a bust of my wife. Ian MacAlister, with a 
gallantry which is more commonly associated with the 
country of my birth rather than with the country of my 
adoption, said he had not ever seen a metal or a material 
which could really give proper effect to such a handsome 
person. And so, ladies and gentlemen, I left this question 
in the able hands of your Secretary. 

And now may I come to the Bill ? Ladies and Gentle- 
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men, for fifty years, I understand, you have been worki..g 
for this measure, and for nearly five years, starting w th 
the advocacy and support by Sir Clement Kinloch-Cov <¢ 
of your original measure, I have been supporting it. [t 
is not a Bill which will benefit largely, if indeed anythi:g 
at all, any living architect. But I suppose it is because 
you in your profession are accustomed to working and 
building for the future, rather than for the prese: 
it is because of that you are ready and willing to give 
all your enthusiasm, all your work, all your support ‘o 
this measure, which, as we know, is largely designed to 
influence the future of the profession of architecture 
rather than the present. Furthermore, it is not a perfect 
Bill, far from it. ‘There are many of us who would have 
felt it fitting and proper that this great Society, this 
Royal Institute, with all its high traditions and all its 
record of service to the community, should have been 
entrusted with the task and with the responsibility of 
Registration. But Parliament in its wisdom, or, as some 
of us think, its foolishness, thought and ruled otherwise 
And so the Institute accepted that, and decided to give 
all its experience, all its knowledge, all of what it had 
gained from past work in this direction, to give it all to 
this new body which was created to ensure that it would 
be an adequate and successful instrument for the purpose 
for which it was designed. 

With regard to the Bill as it now stands, I think we can 
now claim three or four definite achievements. By the 
establishment of this new, independent and democratically 
composed Council we have ensured that the future of the 
public and the future of the profession are adequately safe- 
guarded against any unqualified or uninformed persons 
seeking to practise as architects. And by stipulating the 
position and status of the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion we have ensured that in future the standards which 
that body has subscribed to and the public has the right 
to demand shall be operative. By the establishment of the 
Statutory Admission Committee we have protected the 


necessary educational Diplomas, will, at any rate, have 
justified themselves in the eves of their colleagues and in 
the eyes of the public in seeking registration. And in 
setting up a suitably composed Committee we hope to 
ensure that the general standard of the profession will be 
maintained. 

There is just one point. I would like to make, and that 
is in regard to the amendment submitted originally by my 
friend Mr. Jack Mills, and subsequently, when he had to 
be absent, by the enthusiastic Mr. Bracken, whereby 
50 per cent. of the fees for registration will be devoted 
towards bursaries and scholarships for those whose means 
in life render it impossible otherwise for them to gain 
entrance. By means of a clause we have ensured that the 
gate is open, even widely open, to those of genius, educa- 
tion and activity, to make themselves a career in this most 
dignified and most distinguished of the professions. 

Sir, I will conclude by saying that by the passage of this 
Bill I believe, and I hope, that we have reached a milestone 
leading to a greater dignity and a greater distinction in our 
streets and in our public buildings, that we have reached 
a milestone which will mean an increased graciousness and 
peace in our countryside; that we will perhaps have 
achieved by this Bill a unity of beauty and utility, instead 
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of the squalor where our slums now stand. And if we do 
that, if by the passage of this Bill we ensure that the slums 
are going to be eliminated, the Bill will be justified for all 
time. 

Sir, for those reasons I am happy, | am privileged, I am 
proud to have been a means, even in a small measure, of 
assisting this Bill in its passage. I thank you. 

The PRESIDENT : My Lord, ladies and gentlemen, 
before I ask Lord Crawford to respond, I should like to 
hand to Colonel Moore this short Address, on which we 
have inscribed our sentiments. ‘The Institute feel they 
would like him to have something more permanent than 
this entertainment this evening by which to remember the 
labours which he has devoted to our benefit. I also want 
to hand him a piece of plate, which we have substituted 
for the bust. 

Colonel MOORE : Words fail me, Sir, and I assure 
you that happens very seldom. 
** \Irs. Moore.’’) 

Mrs. MOORE: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am very Scotch and I do not talk much ; my husband 
is verv Irish, and he can talk a lot. But now words fail 
us both. Thank you most awfully, it is very good of you 
to do this for us. 

The Rt. Hon. The EARL. OF CRAWFORD AND 
BALCARRES also replied on behalf of the Parliamentary 
friends of the measure and described the difficulties 
encountered in its passage through Parliament and else- 
where. 

The PRESIDENT: After what Lord Crawford has 
said, as he has washed his hands of us for the future we 
should like him to have an address, in permanent form, 
to commemorate the work he has done for us in the past. 

Che President then presented Earl Crawford with an 
Address. 

Major BARNES AND THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 

Mr. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN [F.]: Mr. President, 
my Lords, ladies and gentlemen. It falls to me to propose 
the toast of Major Barnes and the Registration Committee. 





I suppose because as the then Chairman of the Board of 


Architectural Education, I happened to be in it at the time 
of the alarums and excursions. ‘The fighting is over and 
the shouting has died down, so that it remains now to 
praise famous men, and offer them our congratulations on 
the termination of a battle that has occupied the Councils 
of this Institute and of the old Society of Architects for 
nearly half a century. After many rebuffs ‘‘ Fortuna 
Bell)” is theirs. To them the palm. ‘Those who governed 
the affairs of the two institutions at the time of the 
amalgamation in 1925 may now look with pleasure on 
this outcome of their wisdom, and welcome the attainment 
of a goal for which the old Society was founded in 1854. 
Major Barnes was one of those so concerned at that time, 
and it must be an enormous gratification to him to know 
that the pledges then given are now implemented and that 
the policy of the Registration Bill is now a law in the land. 
Many who worked for it have passed away, some have 
grown old and have dropped out, so that it is hardly 
possible to refer individually to them or to the past, and 
present members of the Registration Committee, who will 
all realise, I trust, that in felicitating Major Barnes they 


(Laughter, and cries of 
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are included in our thoughts and in these expressions of 
unfading gratitude. I must, however, refer to two old 
workers in the cause: Mr. E. J. Partridge, with sincerest 
regrets that his life ended so soon before the realisation of 
his hopes ; and Mr. McArthur Butler, who is here to-night 
and who at long last sees the crowning of his perennial 
endeavour. 

It would be impossible, in the few minutes at my 
disposal to appreciate fully the great services that Major 
Barnes and his Committee have rendered to the profession 
in this matter, so recently, so happily and so worthily 
completed. We cannot know—I do not suppose that 
we shall ever know, the amount of time and thought that 
have been brought to bear on the great task they set 
themselves. Major Barnes has qualities we may all 
envy, qualities of foresight, conciliation, determination, 
statesmanship, good humour, without which, we may be 
sure, his task would have been insuperable, and the 
Councils of this Institute the poorer. There can be no 
doubt that without Major Barnes’s staff work, Colonel 
Moore and those others who so assisted him, would have 
been unable to keep the battle in Parliament at so high a 
pitch, and, or win it so successfully. Yet, even with all 
his powers of foresight. I doubt whether Major Barnes 
himself sees all the possibilities for good there are in the 
Bill he has fathered on our behalf. ‘This Bill, or rather 
this Act, for it is nearly that, is nothing if it is not an 
education measure. ‘There may be other aspects of it, 
there may be things in it that some of us are not satisfied 
with, but I beg to be excused if I regard its educational 
value as its chief one, and look to a future for it with 
increasing hope and confidence. ‘The Act will ultimately 
ensure that all those coming on to the Register must be 
qualified. ‘This qualification and the examination which 
it implies is not to be regarded for a moment as a barrier 
designed to keep out anyone. Nobody in the educational 
Councils of this Institute believes that examination is an 
end in itself. Both are means to the end of education, 
and education only. So also it may be justly claimed that 
the examinations and the exemptions from them that are 
to be set up under the Act are not to be regarded as 
barriers or as means to an end in themselves but as a 
means in the progress of architectural educational, 
which, at its lowest evaluation, will ensure to those 
engaging persons from those on the Register, that these 
persons are reasonably trained and educated in the arts 
and sciences they profess to practise. Every step beyond 
that will be a step for betterment. I do not think I am 
putting it too high when I say again that this is an educa- 
tional measure, because its whole effort, including the 
creation of funds, is directed to scholarship, qualification 
and discipline. With regard to discipline I would only 
remark in passing that discipline itself is part of education, 
and the knowledge that disciplinary power is there will 
render the exercise of it in many cases unnecessary. 
‘There is surely nothing amiss in expecting from one’s 
fellows seemliness of conduct professionally and artis- 
tically. It is for us to ensure that every ounce of educa- 
tional work which I am convinced reposes in the Act, is 
got out of it. We have in the Institute a large and in- 
creasing number of men, who have given a great part of 
their lives to the creation of architectural education, with- 
out fanaticism, and impelled by a pure desire for 
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educational progress. ‘These men, I believe, have always 
recognised the opportunities in the wider educational 
field that a Bill such as this offers. ‘The knowledge they 
have of the needs of architectural education is unequalled ; 
their experience is deep and world-wide, with a vision 
that carries far beyond the confines of this Institute, from 
Aberdeen throughout the British Isles southwards to the 
Cape, from Bombay in the East through Witwatersrand 
westwards through Canada and round the world to 
New Zealand and Australia. ‘These men have worked 
because of the delight that is in men for the light that is 
in them. 

If, therefore, we put our best men, as we must, into 
the wider field of work that Major Barnes and his Com- 
mittee have opened for us, then I am certain that those 
who come after will look back and regard this time as 
one of opportunity fully taken. ‘There come to most of 
us times in our lives when we take stock and account to 
ourselves for our actions. May it be suggested to Major 
Barnes that this might be a happy occasion for him to do 
so? I am not in his confidence but I may assure him 
that whatever and however heinous the crime that he or 
his opponents put to the debit of his account, it will be 
far outweighed by the content of our gratitude and the 
solidity of our goodwill. He has done well by us and by 
his profession. In following his example the delegates 
from this Institute to the Registration Council have an 
opportunity of spreading the cause of architectural 
education to an extent that would not have been possible 
but for him. ‘This is not an occasion for levity but for 
sincerity, and it is with the utmost happiness that I offer 
you the toast of ‘‘ Major Barnes and the Registration 
Committee.”’ And in conclusion, and in drinking the 
toast, I would remind you that it was the Schoolboy, not 
me nor Major Barnes, who translated ‘‘ Fortuna Belli ”’ 
as “‘ pot luck.”’ ‘The toast was heartily pledged. 

The PRESIDENT : I would like you, Major Barnes, 
to put among your mental archives, the memory of our 
gratitude. 

Major HARRY BARNES [F.], in replying to the toast, 
said: Mr. President, my Lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
I think I am a very lucky man to be in this position to 
night and to receive so undue a proportion of the credit 
of the great achievement which we are here to-night to 
celebrate. I have not only been lucky in my position 
here to-night, but that luck has been with me throughout 
the whole of this business in the Committee that I have 
had the honour to preside over. I am willing to accept 
the schoolboy’s definition of ‘‘ Fortuna Belli’’ as ‘‘ pot 
luck.’”” Nobody ever had a more loyal Committee or 
a more capable Secretary than that Committee, enjoyed 
in the services of Mr. Butler. Everybody must know 
that in carrying on the affairs of a Committee, from 
time to time things have to be devolved on officers of 
the Committee, and it has been my job at certain crises 
of this measure to take decisions which I have had to 
ask the Committee to endorse, and it was a compliment 
to my judgment that they did endorse them. And later 
on, when the decisions came before the body of members 
of the Institute, it was a compliment to their judgment 
that the Institute backed us up in all that we had done. 

You have heard much of what happened inside Parlia- 
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ment, and I think that from what you have heard you 
must have felt that they have been able to combine levit 

with sincerity, and I am sure that in the very light-hearted 
comment which has been made on the proceedings in 
Parliament, by both Colonel Moore and Lord Crawford 

you have not been deceived for an instant into thinkin; 
it was anything but a serious business, a difficult job, to 
get this thing through; and we are tremendous] 

indebted to both Colonel Moore and Lord Crawford 
The proceedings in the House of Lords, put as Lori 
Crawford has put them, sound excessively humorous, but 
those of us who were outside, waiting for the passage o1 
that Bill through the Lords, viewed the proceedings with 
the utmost gravity. We have the good fortune, in 
this business, of not only possessing feelings of gratitude 
to our leaders in the House of Commons and in the House 
of Lords, but also feelings of affection for them for what 
they have done. 

Well, Sir, like Jacob, we have served seven years for 
this Bill, and I think those of us who are«present and 
who compare the Bill as it was introduced with the Bill 
as it left the House of Lords may perhaps feel like Jacob ; 
though we served seven years for Rachel, we were after- 
wards married to Leah. If there is anybody here who 
has got this feeling, I do not share it with them, and | 
offer them this consolation, that, after all, the embraces 
of Rachel were only deferred, they were enjoyed at a 
subsequent period. And if there are any defects in the 
Bill—and in spite of the restoration process which it 
went through in the House of Lords there may be some 
—Parliament will be a long-lived institution, and we shall 
hope for those successors who try to amend it that they 
may have the advantage of gentlemen in the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords who will serve them 
as well as Colonel Moore and Lord Crawford have served 
us. 

Let us look at the situation between what we put for- 
ward in the first instance and what we have ultimately 
received. 

When the Registration Committee first met, it was, as 
it has always continued to be, a small body of simple, 
straightforward men, who put forward, in the first place, 
what they considered to be a simple, straightforward 
measure. What it amounted to was this : that we wanted 
to reserve the term “‘ architect’ for those persons who 
appeared on the Register, and we wanted that Register 
to be in the control of the Council of this Institute. We 
found, when we got to the House of Commons, that we 
were dealing with a body which has always been more 
prone to the pursuit of ideals than to the attainment of 
practical ends, and we found ourselves up against one or 
two idealists, before whose arguments we were obliged to 
vield. We found that the word “ architect ’’ was one of 
the common words in the English language, that the 
House of Commons was not disposed to allow it to 
become the peculiar possession of any body of men. In 
other words, there was as much antipathy to the “ en- 
closure ’’ of common words as there is to the enclosure of 
common lands, and it was put to us that we must be 
content with something less. We accepted that, and | 
am happy about it; I am sure that as time goes on the 
term “‘ architect,” standing by itself, without any suffix, 
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will be regarded by the public as not carrying the content 
which it did in the past, and that people who are looking 
for a man to employ in the erection of buildings will look 
for men who are registered, who are on the Register, 
rather than men who are not. 

With regard to the change which has been made 
whereby the Council of the Institute has been replaced 
by a General Council, I think, as was only natural, 
we on the Registration Committee were looking at the 
Bill from the purely professional point of view. Scanning 
the architectural horizon, we could not see any other body 
on it but the Royal Institute. At that time no other body 
had come up ; the horizon was quite clear. And was it a 
very presumptuous proposal that we put forward, that 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should be the Council in charge of this list ? That Council 
had behind it almost, if not more than, a century of tradi- 
tion and experience. Those who meet in this room and are 
familiar with the Institute, realise that in this Institute 
is a body of men of professional standing without 
parallel in any other profession in the world, at all events 
in this country. The Roval Institute of British Architects 
is not only representative, as it was in the early days 
of its formation, of a small body of London men; but 
it has built up a great organisation which extends not 
only to every part of this country, in the Allied 
Societies, directly representative of architects in their 
locality, connected with the Institute ; but, furthermore, 
throughout the whole Empire, in every British Dominion 
and every British Colony. Wherever architects are, 
they are associated together in a close link and bond with 
this Institute. If ever there was an Imperial organisation 
worthy of the name, it is to be found within these walls. 
In 1934 we shall be celebrating the Centenary of the 
Institute, we shall then be able to present to this country 
of ours, in an outward and visible form, a combination 
of professional men gathered from every part of the 
world where English law and English custom holds. 
That body put forward their claim, and I submit with the 
utmost confidence that the claim was not in the least 
unwarranted and presumptuous. But when the Bill came 
before the House, the House took rather a different 
view, and I do not complain of it. The view which the 
House took was this: First, there was an abstract pro- 
position that it was not proper that any single professional 
body should keep the list of registered persons when that 
list was one to which other professional bodies sought 
access. Put in that form, I felt, and the Registration 
Committee felt with me afterwards, and the Institute 
endorsed that, that this was an abstract proposition 
which we could not resist. We did not admit for a moment 
that the Council of the Institute, if it had been put 
in charge, would have done anything but keep that list 
in the most honourable way. 

There was some foolish animus expressed against the In- 
stitute, but I do not think it cut ice, either in the Commons 
or in the Lords. We can let that go, and we can feel 
that there is nothing which reflects in any way upon the 
credit of this Institute, and that in adopting this principle, 
that no single professional body should be in charge of 
this list, in readily adopting that without any hesitation 
the Royal Institute did something which was infinitely 
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to its credit. But the House of Commons took an even 
wider view, and held that not only should the list not be 
under the control of a single professional body, but that 
the body which kept the List should not be solely pro- 
fessional in character. And the more I think of that, 
the more convinced I am of the wisdom of Parliament 
in establishing this new Council of Registration upon the 
broad basis I have mentioned, that is, in admitting to it 
this non-professional element. We have thus established 
that Council on a broader and more secure basis than 
would have been the case had it gone through in the way 
We originally proposed it. ‘To use a somewhat extravagant 
metaphor, the pyramid, instead of standing on its apex, 
is on its base, and with that we are quite content. 

What will the Bill do? Let me say, briefly, what I 
think it will do for the public, and then what it will do 
for the profession, and, last, what it will do for the 
Institute. 

For the public, I think, the great thing it will do is, 
that it has really set the seal on the notion that archi- 
tecture matters. That is the first thing it has done. This 
Bill is entirely in the movement of things. Your name, 
Sir, is, and always will be, associated with the great 
movements which have been going on in the last quarter 
of a century in securing a better lay-out and planning 
of our great towns. But of what avail will town-planning 
be if it only means segregation of ugly things in a special 
zone ? Nothing at all. Its effect would only be to accen- 
tuate that ugliness. What this Bill will do is to assure 
that in the future the things which are built will be the 
things which are beautiful ; and when people come to 
build, they will build not to be an offence to their neigh- 
bours, but to be a delight to them. I can imagine a poet 
‘enthusing ’”’ over the prospect which is opening out 
before us in this country in the direction of architecture. 
People’s idea of architecture has been what we see illus- 
trated on these walls, buildings which involve the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money. But that is not what we have 
come to realise. We know that beauty of building may 
be exhibited in the humblest structures ; and the thing 
we have suffered from in this country, in those great 
periods when building has been in great demand, when 
we look at the early stages of the awakening of industrialism, 
when the resources of the country increased, has been an 
increase in ugliness. ‘The reason we have so much ugliness 
is because at that time there was not a sufficient supply 
of trained persons to supply the need then felt for build- 
ings. We believe, indeed we are confident, that this Bill 
will prevent anything of that kind happening in the future, 
that in the course of time we shall get an ample supply of 
persons qualified to erect buildings which will add to the 
delight and to the amenities of human life. And that is the 
great thing which the Bill has done for the public. 

What will it do for the profession ? We are the Priests 
who live on the shew-bread which is placed upon the 
Altar ; some of us find it difficult to get a living. The 
greater the demand of the public for better architecture 
the greater will be the demand of the public for archi- 
tects. We are not purely and solely professional, we are 
members of the public, and we shall share in the common 
delight which will arise from better buildings, better 
surroundings, and, as I have said, we shall share in the 
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demand which will accrue for more highly trained and 
more competent professional services. ‘The public will 
gain from this Bill, therefore, and the profession will gain 
from it. 

And if I am asked what the Institute gains from it, 
I say, first of all, it gains from the sense of a great achieve- 
ment performed. Gentlemen, this is, after all, a great 
historic occasion, and I am more than proud to be associ- 
ated, in the slightest degree, with it. If we cast our minds 
back we can see the beginnings of this more than a century 
ago, in 1790, when the people of this country were facing 
just such another cataclysm as we have recently come 
through, when a few men, like Cockerell, Adams, Soane 
got together to promote the interests of architecture 
and the growth of better buildings. And that has been 
carried on. And in 1806, the year after the Battle of 
Austerlitz, when it was said the map of Europe might be 
rolled up, they founded the London Architectural 
Society, which afterwards was merged in the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, formed in 1837, at the 
beginning of the Victorian Epoch and of modern civilisa- 
tion. And it is the consummation of the work of these 
men which has been achieved in this generation ; it is 
a great achievement, of which we must all be proud, 
and in which we are surely proud to participate ; to feel 
that we in our time have done something to carry on and 
carry forward this great movement to the generation 
which will come after us. And we must feel the utmost 
gratitude to all who have helped us, all our good friends 
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inside and outside of Parliament. Because what we have 
done here in London and what has been done in Parlia- 
ment, would have been of no effect but for the suppor: 
which has come from all parts of England, Wales and 
Scotland. I think we have been indebted, to a very large 
extent, to the wonderful organisation of the Institut 

and the work of our Secretary, that statesman, in focussing 
upon Parliament the great interest which has been felt 
in this measure by our brothers in the Provinces. We 
have been helped in every way, and we have every reason 
to be proud and grateful. 

We should not allow this meeting to pass without 
saying a few words to our friends in the Press for all they 
have done for us. We have had the very greatest support 
from the architectural Press of this country. 

And, now that we have got this Bill through, I sincerely 
hope, as Chairman of the Registration Committee, as 
one who has been closely associated with these proceed- 
ings, that we shall forget everything in the way of friction 
or opposition which we may have met with from any 
source ; and that all of us who come to be connected 
with the administration of this measure will have only 
one object in our mind, and that is, to use this great 
educational instrument, on which has been placed the 
sanction of Parliament, with all it means and all the power 
that a statutory enactment puts at the back of such an 
instrument, we shall use it for only one object, and that 
is, the improvement of the conditions in which we live, 
and the greater happiness of our citizens. 





Obituary 


W. R. LETHABY. 
By F. W. Troup, F.R.1.B.A. 

To write adequately about Lethaby or to attempt 
even an outline of his life’s work and describe what 
was perhaps his greatest quality, namely, his influence 
on his contemporaries young and old, is, so soon after 
his death, almost an impossible task, nor am I qualified 
to undertake it. 

To write of him merely as an Architect and for an 
architectural journal would be to leave out more than 
half the story of his life and work. True he was trained 
as an architect, but he was so much more than that, 
his vision was so penetrating, so farseeing, and he was 
so clear-sighted, that the drab work of a_ practising 
architect seemed somehow like a waste of time under 
his illuminating albeit constructive and helpful criti- 
cism. His contempt for the unworthy was profound 
and often expressed by an impatient gesture rather than 
in words. He gave help generously when advice was 
asked, but he showed both in his teaching and in the 
way he answered a question that although problems 
might usefully be discussed and thrashed out among 
friends, it was for the man himself to answer his own 


question in his own way. After student days were 
over there was to be no copying or taking slabs of cold 
pudding out of books or photographs. Even a disciple, 
taking for granted that his master’s work must be right, 
was not to lay hands on a part of it and use it for 
purposes of his own. 

Lethaby never said these things in so many words. 
They are simply the impressions conveyed by a long 
and intimate acquaintance, during which I[ have on 
more than one occasion worked with and for him. 
This makes it difficult to write of him in any other way 
than the personal and I will only attempt to show by 
a few examples his kindly and upright bearing in deal- 
ing with those with whom he came in contact. 

Awe is the only word that expressed my feelings for 
his almost boundless artistic and archzological know- 
ledge, but it may not be so widely known that he was 


just as keenly interested in the constructional side of 


building work and could follow and analyse instinctively 
strains and stresses whether it might be in the dome 
of Santa Sophia, in medizval work, or Waterloo bridge. 
I remember discussing with him the conchoidal arches 
of this bridge when passing under it in the last days of 
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the penny steamers. We were going to inspect the site 
of . building for which he had invited me to make the 
plais and work out the details. This work, under 
Lethaby’s guiding mind, was intensely interesting and 
so would the building have been had it been carried out. 

ilow the building came to be abandoned is a good 
example of Lethaby’s strict uprightness in business 
matters. He suspected his clients did not have sufficient 
capital to complete the work and told them plainly that 
he could not proceed to invite tenders unless they 
assured him of their financial stability. This finished 
the thing so far as Lethaby was concerned and they paid 
him off. It was characteristic of the man again that 
he insisted on my taking the fee as, he said, I had done 
the slogging work ! 

In another case, a church in Herefordshire, he re- 
fused to take his commission because an accident had 
occurred during the building operations and some of 
the work fell down. It was due to the centering of an 
arch having been removed when the masonry was still 
“ green,” and although it did not arise from any fault 
in the plan or construction of the building, Lethaby 
considered himself responsible for the slip in judgment 
which caused the accident. 

This was the last building work which Lethaby ever 
undertook or would undertake. 

Later on, when he was at the head of what was then 
the new Central School of Arts and Crafts, it is re- 
corded in one of the many obituary notices in the Press 
that he discovered and brought out Edward Johnstone, 
the caligrapher and the originator of all that developed 
in fine writing from that beginning. It was at the same 
time that, seeing some simple cast lead weights of mine 
in the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, he hoisted me into 
the classes of the Technical Education Board to work 
out from old records or any source I could strike, the 
methods used by the old plumbers in their craft of 
leadwork and carry on classes on this subject. 

These were two old crafts which had sunk down to 
pretty low level and both were revived and, in the case 
of the Caligraphy, brought to such a pitch as almost to 
equal, if not exceed, what had ever been done before. 

Before the old buildings at the Bank of England had 
been demolished Lethaby was invited to give his 
opinion on Sir John Soane’s work there. With the 
palaces of such a city as Genoa in his mind he summed 
up with the remark that we had in Soane’s great 
masterpiece the only “‘ Palace ”’ in the City of London. 
This was one of the illuminating flashes that recur time 
and again in Lethaby’s writings and gave point to many 
of his speeches and sayings. 

| have permission to quote two sentences from 
Lethaby’s letter to the Council of the R.I.B.A. when 
he wrote giving his reasons for declining to accept the 
Royal Gold Medal in 1924 :— 

‘“* One of these is the fact that whoever talks in 
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going along is likely to find himself bound by what 
he has said. In this way I have talked away my 
freedom of action. 

‘* Just at this time when so many of our fellows 
have not sufficient worthy work to do I should 
specially wish not to have a personal distinction 
conferred on me.” 

To this the Librarian adds :—‘‘ They have never 
before been published beyond the confines of the 
R.I.B.A. Council and though the reasons for which he 
refused the medal are well known, the expression of his 
reluctance in the letter is particularly delightful.” 

These incidents, culled from memory and therefore 
incomplete, will help to give a picture of the man in his 
dealings with his fellow men. 

Lethaby was one of the founders and probably the 
prime mover in the foundation in 1884 of the Art 
Workers’ Guild, from which sprang a few years later 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. As an outcome 
of these two bodies the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts was established by the L.C.C. and of this School 
Lethaby and Frampton were the first joint principals. 

Later he was appointed head of the Royal College of 
Art at South Kensington, a post which he held for 
many years. 

In 1906 he was appointed Surveyor to Westminster 
Abbey, which remained under his charge and care till 
he resigned in 1928. Although Lethaby must have 
known that in his knowledge of and devotion to the 
fabric of the Abbey he was head and shoulders above 
any one else, he was reluctant to offer himself and much 
persuasion had to be used before he would allow his 
name to be put forward for the appointment. 
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I forbear from quoting a list of the buildings erected 
from what he preferred to call his plans and not his 
“* designs,” some of which have at various times been 
illustrated, or of his books which were many and on 
many subjects. These deserve and require a treatise 
rather than a short article to do them justice. 


We have received the following Reminiscence of W. R. 
Lethaby from Mr. Walter Millard. 

It was at a meeting of Pugin students, held in a London 
architect’s office some time early in the ’eighties of last 
century, that I first encountered Lethaby. ‘To be sure, 
we had known of one another for quite a time, if only 
through that wireless intelligence service which operated 
between “ the offices ”’ of those days]; but not yet, to my 
knowledge, had I set eyes onhim. Nevertheless, when, 
in the process of our assembling, a footstep sounded on 
the staircase and a figure appeared in the doorway, I 
knew it to be Lethaby. His eye fell on me and at once 
he stepped forward, holding out his hand and greeting 
me by name. The object of our meeting was to make a 
representation to the Council of the R.I.B.A. concerning 
the bestowal of the medal which some of us had discovered 
to be due, in addition to the Scholarship, according to the 
terms of the Pugin Memorial Fund, Deed of Trust. A 
good balance in the last published account of the Trust 
Fund further encouraged us to express the hope that our 
application might not be found inopportune. Lethaby’s 
contribution to our debate was, in effect, a plea for 
a competent piece of workmanship, by way of a medal, 
whatever might be the material employed. Pewter 
would do quite well, if only a real, live work-of-art could 
be secured. Referring to a letter received from one 
absent member, contributing suggestions, Lethaby used 
this to drive home his own point: ‘‘ Here is a man,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ whose chief concern seems to be that the thing 
should be gold.”” Eventually it came out silver. 

The first thing I can recollect in the building journals 
that had called our attention to Lethaby was his design 
for housing the four learned societies in one edifice on 
the Thames Embankment, for which he was awarded 
the Soane Medallion, in 1879. ‘This must have been 
about the time of his entering the office of Norman Shaw. 

In 1892 there issued from the Press a smallish book 
entitled Architecture, Mysticism and Myth, by W. R. 
Lethaby, with illustrations by the author, a work that 
apparently proved to be a little too much for the book 
tasters of the day. ‘To-day I know it to be treasured as a 
precious belonging by some who count themselves 


fortunate in possessing a copy. I have seen it descried 
somehow thus: ‘‘ And Mist! a book of odds and e:ids 
bearing on architecture ; just a bundle of gleanéd fa ts, 
fads and fancies by which men have been moved in 
giving shape to their building work; a book to set ‘ne 
wanting to know.”’ The author went on with his gleaning, 

Years later he and I found ourselves occupying row ns 
on opposite sides of Gray’s Inn Square, where he was 
then writing his Westminster Abbey and the Kings 
Craftsmen. Within a month or so of the publication 
of this work he found himself appointed, by Dean 
Armitage Robinson, to the surveyorship of the Abbey, 
This was hailed by the Atheneum Journal as “ an excellent 
appointment,” ‘‘a matter for the greatest congratula- 
tion.” 

In response to my own joyful expressions of congratula- 
tions he wrote, “‘ I feel rather frightened !’’ When, over 
twenty years later, it came to his resigning the post, | 
offered him my humble and sincere thanks “‘ for good work 
done.”’ He answered, ‘“‘ Any good work done at West- 
minster was—as much as possible—sham work undone.” 

It was in those Gray’s Inn Square days that the rumour 
spread of Lethaby’s approaching marriage ; and certain 
* friends round the Square” made him offerings, with their 
good wishes. He wrote, thanking “ the kind circle ”’ of 
well wishers. ‘‘ The Square Circle,” he said, “‘ is a nice 
circle.” 

One day, on turning a corner of the Cloister at West- 
minster, I suddenly came upon Lethaby standing per- 
fectly still and seemingly quite unconscious of anybody’s 
presence. ‘To my rude enquiry, “‘ What are you doing 
here ?”’ he answered, ‘“‘Oh! I wasn’t doing anything—I 
was only thinking.’ ‘‘ No waste of time involved in 
that,”’ was my comment. After our discussing the possible 
date of the Refectory doorway, he took me to see the 
collection of remnants then being arranged as the Museum, 
in the Dormitory Undercroft. On my _ remarking, 
“What a good idea of yours,”’ he pulled me up with, 
* the Dean’s.”’ 

The last time I met Lethaby was in the Abbey Church 
itself, some little while after the Armistice. As we passed 
round the Ambulatory he told me that they had success- 
fully cleared away the sand-bags from such monuments 
as had to be protected in position, and that, having been 
fortunate in procuring dry sand, they had no bags burst. 
The brazen effigies of kings and queens, with our 
Coronation chair and other objects that had been stowed 
away in the Chapter House Crypt, were already re- 
set in position. An impression came over me of the 
responsibility that he shouldered. 





Mr. W. R. Lethaby was born in 1857. His architectural 
training was in the offices of Mr. Norman Shaw to whom he 
later became senior assistant. In 1877, he won tst Prize in the 
Building News Designing Club and in 1879 was R.I.B.A. Soane 
Medallist and Pugin Student in 1881. In 1882, he took a prize 
at the R.A. Schools for an Early English Gothic design for a 
canopied tomb enshrining a recumbent figure. In 1883, he 
helped to found the Art Workers’ Guild and in 1890 started in 
practice on his own. 

In 1906, he was appointed Surveyor to the Fabric of West- 
minster Abbey, which post he held until 1928. From 1896 
to 1912, he was associated with the L.C.C. School of Arts and 
Crafts of which he was first Principal and from 1900 to 1918 
-was Professor of Design at the Royal College of Art. He 


was one of the founders of the Design and Industries Associa- 
tion, President of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
Governor of the British Institute of Industrial Art and a 
member of the S.P.A.B., and of course a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 

He became a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. in 1906 until his retire- 
ment in 1924, the year in which he was offered the Royal 
Gold Medal. 

His executed works include an Insurance Building at Bir- 
mingham, two Country Houses at Avon Tyrrell, near Salisbury, 
and Melsetter, Orkney, and the Norman Shaw Medallion on 
New Scotland Yard. 

We hope to publish in a future number a complete list of his 
published writings. 
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MR. ALFRED CONDER [F.]. 


By the death of Mr. Alfred Conder the Institute has lost 
one of its oldest members, for Mr. Conder, who died at his 
home, Spring Bank, Shepherd’s Hill, on 16 April, was elected 
an Associate in 1873 and a Fellow in 1886. 

Mr. Conder was a native of Ipswich, and at the age of 19 came 
o London to study at the Architectural Association. After 
serving his articles with Mr. R. H. Moore, of Walbrook, E. oan 
he became chief assistant to the late John Ww hichcord, F.S D.A., 
who was then President of the R.I.B.A., and worked with him 
for eleven years. He commenced independent practice in 1877, 
and among his official appointments were those of Surveyor 
to the Mansion House Chambers Company and to the Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, Company, Consulting Architect to 
the London Congregational Union and District Surveyor 
of Woolwich, then a rapidly growing district ; this appointment 
led to the offer of the position of District Surveyor for Green- 
wich. 

Mr. Conder was President of the District Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation, retiring in 1916; Chairman of the British Equitable 
Assurance Company, Ltd., and Vice-Chairman of the House 
oroperty Investment Company, while he held various director- 
ships of city companies. He was on the Board of Examiners 
Pf the R.I.B.A., and also examiner in Architecture for the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. Conder’s work was considerable. In his early days he 
drew the plans for the National Safe Deposit Company build- 
ings, and when the work was completed the directors of the 
company presented him with a piano as a mark of appreciation 
for his services. He also prepared plans for the Houses of Par- 
liament, Cape Town. He built the Tollington High Schools 
for Boys and Girls at Tetherdown, Muswell Hill, and a memo- 
rial wing to Caterham School. Blocks of flats in Spitalfields 
and Bethnal Green were also erected to his designs. Mr. 
Conder’s work was not only confined to business premises and 
educational buildings, many houses in the suburbs of London 
standing as evidence of his skill. 

Mr. Conder retired from practice in 1925, and for several 
years before his death his health had been failing. 


col 


WILLIAM COURTENAY LE MAITRE [F.]. 

William Courtenay le Maitre was born in 1883 and educated 
at Christ’s Hospital. He was articled to the late Mr. Percy 
Green in 1898, and when the latter retired, took over his 
practice. 

He was elected an Associate of the R.I.B.A. in 1905 and in 

922 became a Fellow. 
on of his earliest commissions was the Church House of 
Anne’s Soho, but later he specialised for some years in 
tema work, among his larger contracts being factories at 
Braintree for Messrs. Lake and Elliott, at Egham for Messrs. 
The Power Speciality Co., and in London for Messrs. Estler 
Bros. Already before the war he had begun work for Messrs. 
C. A. Vandervell and Co., and was still architect to this firm at 
the time of his death, having during the intervening period 
built their multi-storey building and other premises at Acton 
and Hove. He was also architect to Messrs. Waygood-Otis, 
Ltd., and in 1922 he was commissioned to rebuild their 
Falmouth Road works, the final extension being added in 1927. 

Perhaps the most important of his more recent contracts was 
the rebuilding of the Borough Polytechnic Institute, which was 
opened by H.R.H. The Duke of York in June last. 

He had also worked for some years for Messrs. Barclays 
Bank, Ltd., for whom he had just finished new premises at 
Burnt Oak, Edgware, at the time of his death. 

He was an excellent and rapid draughtsman and in his early 
days had spent much time on perspective work. He was also 
intensely interested in portrait painting, to which at one period 
he devoted a great deal of his spare time. 
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His personality was admirably suited to his work, as he had 
ability to inspire confidence combined with a quick mind and 
ready wit. 

He leaves a wife and two children and many friends to mourn 
his loss. 

JOHN LEEMING [F,]. 

The death of Mr. John Leeming, F.R.I.B.A., M.R.S.A., 
occurred on 21 April 1931 at his residence in Bromley, Kent. 

Mr. Leeming was 82 years of age, but for the past 26 years 
had not been actively engaged in practice. He was a native 
of Halifax, but a great part of his professional career was spent 
in London. He commenced practice in Halifax in 1872 with 
his brother, having had an extraordinary run of good fortune 
during the first years of practice. They gained first premium 
in the Edinburgh Municipal Buildings Competition, and 
second in the Lisbon Post and Telegraph Offices, and they 
also won a competition for improvements in Halifax, which 
included arcades, shops, etc. In 1881 they won a premium 
in the Glasgow Municipal Buildings Competition, and two 
years later commenced the Admiralty Building in White- 
hall, which they had won in competition, the design for which 
was described by Mr. Ewan Christian, the then President of 
the R.I.B.A., in the following words, “It is little short of 
wonderful that whatever its faults of detail may be, so fine a 
plan and so good an elevation should have been entirely wrought 
out by men, solitary students in a provincial town, with no 
special advantages, untravelled, unknown to the world of art, 
and who have produced drawings of the most remarkable 
delicacy, which may have been equalled, but never, to my 
knowledge, surpassed for perfect execution.’’ ‘Together they 
also designed numerous buildings in London and the provinces. 

C. W. ENGLISH [F.]. 

Mr. C. W. English, who died on Friday, 29 May 1931, at 
the age of 69, was born in 1862, studied at London and Munich, 
commencing his professional career in London in 1884. 

Among other works he built: The Memorial Fountain at 
Church Stretton, Salop, in 1887 ; The Gospel Hall, New Cut, 
S.E., in 1902; The English Church in Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany, in 1906-7; the Water Works of Baden-Baden, 
Germany, in 1912-13; the New Students’ Wing to Carmarthen 
Training College in 1924; and Gilbert House, a block of 
shops and flats at the corner of Princeton Street and Red 
Lion Street, W.C.1. He also competed for the rebuilding 
of Christiansborg Castle and the Town Hall, Copenhagen. 

During his career he specialised in Perapective Drawing 
and Painting, much of his work being exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

During the Great War of 1914-18 he took up Special 
Constabulary, and on account of his extensive knowledge of 
foreign languages he did valuable work as a Censor, and on one 
occasion was employed by the Secret Service. 

Owing to his serious illness, he was compelled to retire 
from business at the beginning of this year. 

GEORGE C. INSKIP [Ret. F.). 

The death has occurred at his home, Burnett Street, St. 

Kilda, Australia, of Mr. George C. Inskip. He was the second 
son of the late Mr. Harry Inskip, of Hertfordshire, merchant. 
Mr. Inskip was educated at Brighton, Sussex, and his studies 
were afterwards continued in Germany under the Rev. Dr. 
Dammann. He visited many of the principal cities of Europe, 
after serving his articles with Messrs. Tress and Chambers, a 
London firm of architects. Mr. Inskip was, at his death, a 
retired fellow of the R.I.B.A. and a past president of the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects. He was also honorary secre- 
tary for Australia to the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
London, for twenty years, and a member of the Royal Society 
of Victoria. Mr. Inskip, who was in his g1st year, leaves three 
sons and two daughters. His wife died several years ago. 
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Correspondence 


“SOME DUBLIN BUILDINGS” 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 


S1r,—In connection with the recent Architects’ Con- 
ference in Dublin, an interesting little brochure by Mr. 
Godfrey Pinkerton, F.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘* Some Dublin 
Buildings,’”’ was officially circulated amongst the 
members ; as it repeats certain statements as to the 
authorship of the designs of some Dublin buildings, 
perhaps you will permit me to call attention to them 
with a view to correction or modification, because as the 
publication was official they may be accepted as authori- 
tative.* It begins by referring to the absence of mention 
of Dublin buildings and their architects by Ferguson 
in his History of Architecture, or by Sir Reginald Blom- 
field in his ‘“‘ English Renaissance,’’ and says ‘‘ this may 
be ‘ another injustice to Ireland,’ but not to Irishmen, 
as hardly any of the architects who designed, or the crafts- 
men who worked under them, were native-born.’ This 
is not so; it is true that Cassels, Cooley, Gandon, 
and Chambers were German, English, or of French 
extraction, but there were manv Irish architects of skill 
and eminence in the eighteenth century, some of whom 
carried on the classical tradition of Dublin well into the 
nineteenth century ; amongst them may be mentioned 
Ensor, connected with the Rotunda Hospital, two Semples, 
the first of whom designed Essex Bridge, and the second 
the Round Room of the Mansion House in which the Con- 
ference was held, Mack, architect of Powerscourt House, 
Smyth, architect of the Provost’s House (attributed to 
Lord Burlington and Cork), Ivory, architect of the Blue- 
coat School, the Marine School, and the Municipal 
Buildings, Bindon, joint architect of Russborough, 
Francis Johnston, R. Johnston, Bowden, Sir Arthur 
Morrison, William Deane Butler, designer of admirable 
Court Houses through the country, F. Darley, who was, 
I believe, a son of Gandon’s master-mason, Henry 
Darley, and designer of the Kings’ Inns Law Library, 
and of “‘ the Observatory,”’ Trinity College. There is no 
evidence that any considerable number of the craftsmen 
were other than native born ; in the eighteenth century 
and later, Dublin was famous for the skill of its workers 
in stone and wood carving, plaster modelling, marble 
work and inlaying, wrought iron work, cabinet making, 
coach-building, gold and silver smith’s work, ornamental 
cut glass, tapestry, etc. 

The pamphlet next refers to the Royal Hospital, 
Kilmainham, and says that ‘‘ it is interesting as being, 
if documentary and internal evidence can be trusted, 
the only work of Sir Christopher Wren in Ireland.” 
The author proposed “to trace Wren’s connection 
with it.”’ There is no evidence of any kind that Wren 
ever had any connection with the Royal Hospital, or 
with any other work in Ireland. It refers to Wren’s 
appointment as ‘“ His Majesty’s Surveyor of His Build- 
ings,” that “from 1669 to 1718 he held that office, 
and during that period there was no one else who had 





* The Executive Reception Committee of the R.I.A.I. was 
not responsible for this pamphlet, which was issued from 
London. 


such a title’; this also is an error, as the appointment 
had no relation to Ireland: there is no mention of the 
Royal Hospital in “‘ Parentalia,” nor so far as I know 
in any contemporary work in connection with Wren 
the earliest suggestion of any association of Wren with the 
Royal Hospital is quite modern, not older than the 
nineteenth century. The architect of the Royal Hospital 
was Sir William Robinson, His Majesty’s Surveyor 
of His Buildings for Ireland, and it was to him that the 
instructions were issued by the Committee ; it was he 
who viewed and reported upon the lands, made the 
‘“model,” and directed the building operations. In an 
article by the late Walter Strickland, M.R.I.A., in the 
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the facts are set forth as disclosed by the records. [| 
have also before me a book edited by George Burston, 
published by G. Faulkener in Essex Street, Dublin, 
in 1760, entitled ‘“‘ Charter of the Royal Hospital of King 
Charles II, etc., near Dublin,’ which gives besides the 
Charter itself, the King’s Letter, the Committee’s order 
to the Surveyor-General, to lay before them proposals 
relating to the said building, the report of the Surveyor- 
General, the building accounts, the letter of the Lord 
Lieutenant signed by H. Gascoigne, ‘‘ given at His 
Majesty’s Castle of Dublin, the 23rd day of December 
1681,” addressed to ‘‘ Our trusty and_ well-beloved 
William Robinson, Esq., Surveyor-General,’’ and directs 
him to ‘‘survey and set out the lands.”’ (Gascoigne was 
Treasurer of the Hospital.) ‘The mistake has evidently 
arisen through the fact of Wren having occupied the 
same official position in England as Robinson held in 
Ireland, therefore it is not correct to say that no one 
other than Wren had such a title at the time. Robinson 
held office from 1661 to 1700, a long period of nearly 
forty years ; he was also the architect of Marsh’s Library, 
Dublin, and carried out work at Dublin Castle. He 
was knighted in 1701, and held other important appoint- 
ments, Commissary-General in King William’s Army, 
Commissioner of Forfeited Estates, and was appointed 
Keeper for life of the Parliament House (Chichester 
House), he to keep it in repair in return for a lease to him 
of the grounds and gardens belonging thereto; he was 
also M.P. for Dublin University, and died in 1712. 
Burston’s book and Mr. Strickland’s article show con- 
clusively that the designing and execution of the work 
was entrusted to Robinson, and that it was his ‘“‘ model ” 
which was approved ; the term model was in those days 
applied to a design or drawing. Robinson is also described 
as ‘‘ Chief Engineer of Ireland and Surveyor-General 
of the Fortifications, Buildings, Mines, and Plantations ”’ ; 
his appointment was at first temporary, but on 28 March 
1679 he was by letters patent appointed for life at a 
salary of £300. William Robinson appears on 26 March 
1684 to have been, with other officials, entered and con- 
stituted “ officers of the said House with their several 
salaries,’ as Auditor and Registrar, at a salary of {50 
(presumably the same individual). Moreover, the detail 
and character of the work of the Royal Hospital is not good 
enough for Wren. 

The publication referred to also suggests that “ the 
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character and general design of the (plaster) ceiling (of 
the Chapel) clearly point to Grinling Gibbons as its 
designer.”’ I have never heard this suggestion before, 
and I think it is highly improbable, but it has often been 
stated in modern times that Grinling Gibbons carved the 
woodwork; it is one of the many Grinling Gibbons 
mvths. The woodwork was carved by James Tabarict, 
admitted a Freeman of the City in 1682; he was paid 
£250 for the work on 27 January 1686. ‘The wainscotting 
of the great Hall, too, is of pine, and not oak as usually 
described. 

The Hospital was built on Crown lands, which were 
then part of the Phoenix Park, and was to the east of the 
ancient Priory of the Knights Hospitallers, of which in 
1680 “‘ only part of the walls of the Chapel remained, 
and these were wholly used in building the new Chapel.” 
In the Charter the lands are described as bounded on 
the west by lands now owned by William Robinson, 
Esqre. According to Mr. Watson, Robinson was in 
addition Deputy Accountant-General. Robinson appears 
to have been a bit of a pluralist ! 

Moreover, as confirming Robinson’s official position, 
in a paper by Very Revd. H. J. Lawlor, D.D., Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, on the Chapel of Dublin Castle, he quotes 
a letter dated 7 April 1684, from the Earl of Arran, who 
was then deputy to his father, the Duke of Ormonde, 
Lord Lieutenant. In the letter Arran describes a great 
fire which took place in the Castle, and in the course of 
his remarks says, ‘‘ Mr. Robinson, being out of town, I 
immediately sent for Mr. Cuffe,” and goes on to state 
what steps he took to combat the fire. This obviously 
refers to the then Surveyor-General.7 

Robinson appears to have been removed from office 
in 1700, when his place was given to Thomas Burgh, 
who later figures in connection with the Parliament House ; 
in 1703, he was, by a resolution of the House of Commons, 
quoted by Mr. Watson, ‘‘ declared unfit for any public 
employment,” and committed to the custody of the 
Constable of the Castle, but was later released. He had 
been accused of having made certain wrong representa- 
tions respecting public funds, and to have neglected 
to keep the Parliament House in repair, as he had under- 
taken to do on his appointment as Keeper. 

The brochure discusses the authorship of the design 
of the Parliament House, and says that official records 
give the credit of it to Sir Edward Lovet Pearce, Surveyor- 
General (Pearce was not Surveyor-General at the time 
the building was started, but was appointed later), 
goes on to question Pearce’s authorship of the design, 
which it is stated was ‘‘ scoffed at from the first,’’ and 
adds that ‘‘ there were ghosts on earth in those days,” 
that “‘ it is fairly easy to materialise this ghost,’ and that 
“the man thus identified was Richard Castell, Cassels, 
or Castles,’’ a German invited to Ireland by Sir Gustavus 
Hume, of County Fermanagh. On the plan attached, 
the first or central block is described as ‘ Castell’s 
Facade.” That Pearce made the design was challenged 
at an early date, and the suggestion was made that he 
had obtained the plan from Cassells, and indeed there has 
been some doubt about the matter ever since; but it is by 


| Page 48, Vol. LIII, Part I, Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland. 
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no means “‘ easy to materialise the ghost,’ if there were 
one? Mr. Edward Watson has made the matter the 
subject of the most careful and painstaking research. He 
has studied every contemporary record, and minutely 
examined the journals of the House, but has failed to 
identify ‘‘ the ghost,” although he has doubts about 
Pearce and his capacity to make the design; but he has 
not found a single reference to Cassels, and up to now 
not a scrap of evidence to connect him with the design 
has been discovered. In two articles published a year 
or two ago, Mr. Watson set forth everything that can be 
gleaned from the records. The first reference to plans 
is in 1728, when Thomas Burgh, then His Majesty’s 
Surveyor-General, was ordered to prepare a plan for 
building a new Parliament House. Pearce next appears 
on the scene, Burgh having died in the meantime, and 
Parliament assembled in the new house 5 October 1731. 
Pearce died in 1733, before the building was completed. 
An interesting paper on Sir Edward Lovett Pearce 
by Mr. Thomas U. Sadlier, M.R.I.A., Deputy Ulster- 
King-at-Arms, was read before the Kildare Archeological 
Society in 1927. 

Contemporary records of authority, however, tacitly 
accept Pearce as the author of the design, and the Com- 
mons voted money to him “ for the care and pains he had 
in contriving and carrying on the building of the new 
Parliament House,” £1,000 in 1728, and again a like 
sum in 1731. In 1731 he was knighted. It is true he 
is nowhere referred to as the “ designer ”’ or “‘ architect,” 
except in an adulatory poem by Nelson, a local poet, on 
the occasion of the laying of the foundation stone, and 
Harris, in his History of Dublin, describes the building 
as being erected under ‘the inspection” of Pearce. 
While the inscription placed beneath the foundation 
stone gives the “name of the inventor of the model,” 
which may or may not have been Pearce’s. A rumour 
was spread that Pearce had obtained the plan from 
Cassels, but the authority was a scurrilous production 
called The Toast, by one William King, LL.D., of 
Oxford, in 1732, who admitted that Pearce had incurred 
his enmity. Although it has been asserted that Cassels 
was in Ireland in 1720, and lived in Suffolk Street, 
there is no evidence as to when he came to this country ; 
Mr. Sadlier doubts whether he could have come much 
before 1737, only two years before the Parliament 
House was completed. He appears to have been in the 
north and designed the Newry Canal, probably about 
1735. Cassel’s first work in Ireland seems to have been 
at Castle Hume. Whatever doubt there may be about 
Pearce being the real designer or ‘‘ contriver,”’ or merely 
the ‘‘inspector,”’ there is no evidence of any sort of 
Cassel having designed, or been consulted about, the 
Parliament House. As to Pearce’s capacity to design 
such a building, it is severely formal, and instances of 
amateurs being fairly skilled in such a type of design 
Were not uncommon. In 1732, writing on 2 Decem- 
ber, Pearce addressed one Charles Smyth, of Limerick, 
offering to submit a plan for a new theatre, and refers to 
his experience in that branch. The Limerick theatre 
was opened on 19 March 1733. Pearce designed a 
theatre for Aungier Street, Dublin (foundation stone 
laid 1733), and at the time of his death was engaged on 
a design for a theatre in Cork, A measured plan of the 
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Parliament House, Dublin, is a drawing by Pearce, and 
with drawings of the interior, is in the possession of 
Colonel Proby ; of course, this, too, is not conclusive, 
although the drawings are circumstantial evidence. 
Pearce visited Italy at an early age and made sketches of 
buildings in Venice and elsewhere, possibly including 
Vicenza, and these are still preserved, also in the collec- 
tion of Colonel Proby, at Elton Hall, Peterborough. 

The famous Mrs. Delany, wife of Dr. Delany, friends 
of Dean Swift, commended Pearce as an architect, to 
her sister Anne Granville, writing : ‘‘ You must send to 
Capt. Pearce for a plan to build a house, and then I am 
sure it will be both pretty and convenient.”’ Pearce was 
admitted a Freeman of the City of Dublin in 1733. 
He died 1733 at his house at Stillorgan, and was buried 
in Donnybrook Churchyard; the date of his birth is not 
known, but it was probably about 1699 ; he was gazetted 
a cornet in a Regiment of Dragoons, 16 February, 1715. 
Notwithstanding all this, it is to be feared that the true 
authorship of the design of the Parliament House must 
remain in doubt. 

The brochure further attributes the design of the 
front of Trinity College to College Green (begun in 
1752) to Sir William Chambers ; this is wrong; in the 
first place, it does not resemble Chambers’ manner, and 
a comparison with his work in the Examination Hall and 
Chapel suggests that the front is from a different hand. 
The late Dr. J. P. Mahaffy, Provost of Trinity College, 
a learned authority on old Dublin, writing in the Georgian 
Society’s publications gave the name of the architects 
as follows :— 

“We now know from accounts furnished to 
Parliament by the College, that £74 11s. 8d. was 
paid to Messrs. Keene and Sanderson in London 
for the design and elevation. These men, e:peci- 
ally Keene, were professional architects, who had 
designed College buildings at Oxford that still 
exist.” 

On the subject of craftsmanship i: Dublin, Dr. 
Mahaffy goes on to say of the Provost’s House : 

“If we consider that it was entirely the work of 
Dublin craftsmen, and done with little or no in- 
fluence from without, it becomes one of the most 
interesting records of Dublin work in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and in its second stage. 
Fortunately the theatre close to it, built fom Cham- 
bers’ designs, and carried out by a younger genera- 
tion of workmen, shows how the art of stucco work 
was a lively and growing industry in Dublin. For 
this, too, was done by native hands whose names we 
know from the Bursar’s books. Unfortunately 
we have been able to find no separate account of the 
outlay on the Provost’s House such as exist for the 
West Front of the College ; hence the names of the 
carvers and stucco workers are only to be recovered 
from the accounts of their other work at this epoch.” 


In addition to the foregoing buildings mentioned in 
the brochure, the authorship of some others is doubtful, 
or wrongly attributed. 

The Provost’s House, attributed to Lord Burlington, 
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the central part of the facade is almost a replica of Gener | 
Wade’s house which formerly stood in Cork Street, 
Piccadilly, London, designed in 1723 by Lord Burlingto 
General Wade’s house is illustrated in Vitruvius Britan- 
nicus, and the illustration reproduced in Vol. I'[ 
Georgian Society’s publications: it had no wings. 
In the design for the Provost’s House wings were adde 
and the inside was completely different. As Dr. Mahafiy 
showed in his article in Vol. III, it was built for Provost 
Andrews in 1758, and the designer was John Smyth, 
a well-known Dublin architect of the day, who also 
designed St. Thomas’ Church, and rebuilt St. Catherine's 
and designed the Archbishop Smyth memorial in the 
south transept of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Dr. Mahafiy 
quoting from the Bursar’s book, 5 June 1759, shows 
that Smyth was paid a fee of £22 15s. od. for preparing 
the working drawings, a strangely small fee for so import- 
ant a house, which cost £11,000. The house was 
considerably added to by Provost Hely Hutchinson 
about twenty years after it was built.—Yours faithfully 
R. M. BuT er. 


MANOR HOUSES OF SUSSEX. 
St. Pierre, 
Mount Ephraim Road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 
24 June 1931. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Srir,—Mr. Tatchell’s extremely interesting essay on 
Manor Houses of Sussex has a special interest for me, more 
particularly his reference to Shoyswell Manor. Some twenty- 
five years ago I, with two or three others, formed a syndicate 
and purchased the Shoyswell Estate, which included the adjoin- 
ing Turzes Farm. Our intention was to restore the Manor 
House and develop the land on Garden Village lines. 

Shoyswell was for a considerable period the property of 
John de Shoyswell, although it is believed that the Echyngham 
family occupied it at one time. 

There are brasses in Etchingham Church of members of 
that family, including one of William de Echyngham, who built 
the church, and the date of his burial supports Mr. Tatchell’s 
opinion regarding the period of a portion of the house. Another 
interesting fact was that according to the deeds the North 
Chantry of the church went with the Shoyswell Estate.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Henry Exwice [F.]. 
NATIONAL MARKED BUILDING GOODS. 
14 North Audley Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
22 May 1931. 
To the Editor, JourNat, R.I.B.A. 

Dear Sir,—I have just received, presumably in common 
with other architects, a group of catalogues from a well-known 
firm, illustrating various sanitary appliances. On the cover 
of one catalogue the word “ Foreign ”’ is printed in very small 
type; while in another there is a note on the title page, also 
in small type, that the material listed is of ‘* foreign manu- 
facture.” 

We know that times are bad. We are being urged by those 
in high places to do all we can for British goods. Is it not, 
then, the duty of every British Architect to enquire as to the 
origin of all the goods he specifies, and to direct his clients, as 
far as he is able, only towards those of British manufacture ?— 
Yours faithfully, 

Horace FarQuHARSON [F.]. 
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THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1930. 


22, Portman Street, 
Portman Square, W.1. 
' 1 July 1931. 
T. the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 


eaR SiR,—In his review of my book, in the issue of 
the 20th ult., Mr. Searles-Wood has unintentionally done 
me an injustice. 

It is quite correct, as he states, that there is no reference 
to the Law of Property Act, 1925, in the notes to Section 
64, where it has no special reference. But on page 163, 
under Part IX, dealing with party walls, Section 38 of the 
Law of Property Act, 1925 (dealing with new cases), and 
Part V of the First Schedule (dealing with existing cases) 
are quoted in full. ‘This seems to me to be the proper 
place.—Yours faithfully, 

BERNARD DICKSEE. 


Queries and Replies 


\ large number of questions on points of professional practice and 
technical interest are addressed to the Practice and Science Standing 
Committees and to other Committees of the Institute. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the Science Standing 
Committee, have decided to adopt the procedure of publishing such 
queries in the JOURNAL when on matters of general interest, together 
with the replies of those members who, having special knowledge 
and experience of the particular questions, have been asked to express 
their opinions upon them. The scheme is based upon that adopted 
by the Surveyors’ Institution. 

The identity of the member seeking the information will not be 
disclosed, but the replies published will be signed by the members 
who have supplied them.] 


NOTES 793 


At the request of several members, copies of the questions and 
answers are now printed as separate leaflets and can be obtained 
free on application to the Secretary. 


WEATHER-RESISTING LIMEWHITE. 
Query No. 11. 

I find that ordinary limewhite on external brickwork 
requires renewal annually. I should be glad to hear of a 
method of limewhiting which would resist the weather. 
Reply to Query No. 11. 

Some time ago, I was impressed by the longevity of the old 
lath-and-plaster houses of North Essex (some of which were 
said to be three or four centuries old), and was informed that 
they owed their continued existence to the limewhite with 
which their lime plaster walls were protected. Mr. Percy H. 
Ratcliffe, of Thaxted, a builder and craftsman of the old school, 
very kindly imparted to me the following as being the tradition: al 
method of preparing the wash. I have since employed it 
myself and can recommend it. 

Slake 1 bushel of fresh lump lime with 5 gallons of boiling 
water in an open tub. While the lime is still boiling, add 

2 gallons of raw linseed oil. When the boiling has ceased, add 
more boiling water, stirring well the while, till the material is 

reduced to the consistency of thick cream. Then strain 
through a sand-wash sieve, rubbing through such of the residue 
as will break up under the treatment. 

As the action of lime, when slaked with boiling water, is very 
vigorous, the work should be entrusted only to workmen who 
are accustomed to handling lime. 

Before application, the work should, of course, be thoroughly 
cleaned down, and all old or loose lime and foreign matter 
should be removed with a wire brush or by other suitable 
means. 


A. H. Barnes [F.]. 


Notes 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORK OF MR. 
C. F. ANNESLEY VOYSEY [F.]. 

On 2 October an exhibition will be held at Batsford’s 
Galleries, at 15, North Audley Street, W.1, under the 
auspices of the ARCHITECTURAL PRESS and Messrs. 

.. BATSFORD, LTD., which is to consist of the 
fabric, wallpaper and heraldic designs as well as the 
furniture and architectural drawings of Mr. C. F. Annesley 
Voysey. Mr. Voysey is known throughout the Continent 
as a pioneer. Not only was he an experimenter in form 
long before C. R. Mackintosh and continental architects, 
but also he revived a tradition which had died out with 
Soane, that the architect should also be the interior 
decorator. This exhibition will be of historic as well as 
artistic interest. 

‘A TRIBUTE TO SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN.” 

This famous water colour drawing by Professor C. R. 
Cockerell, R.A., representing all the buildings of the 
great architect in a composition dominated by the dome 
of St. Paul’s, is now exhibited in Sir John Soane’s 
Museum and will be on view until the 28th of August. 
It has been kindly lent by Mrs. F. Pepys Cockerell for 
the purpose of a reproduction as the Frontispiece to 
Volume Nine of the Wren Society, dealing with the 54 
Churches that he built after the Great Fire of London. 


The drawing, which measures four feet by three is 
perhaps the finest ever made by Cockerell, who was 
inspired by a great admiration for the achievements of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

Sir John Soane’s Museum is open free on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, from 10.30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 


LOCAL GUIDE BOOKS AND THE R.1.B.A, 
LIBRARY. 


Many members during their holidays probably buy 
small local guides which, when the holidays are over, are 
either destroyed or hidden away out of sight and use. 
Very often the unpretentious guide, written, perhaps, by 
some local amateur of the arts, is the only printed record 
of the architecture and archxology of the district. 

May I ask any members who have such guides and do 
not want them for their own use to send them to the 
R.I.B.A. Library, where they will prove of the very 
greatest value ? 

It is almost impossible to collect these guides except 
through the kind services of members of the Institute, 
who I hope will, in responding to this request, exercise 
a reasonable discretion as to what is worth including in 
the library. E, J. Carter, Librarian. 
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TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION. 

An exhibition of drawings will be held in the Institute 
Galleries from 29 September to 3 October this year. 
They will include the whole of the British Section of 
the recent exhibition held in Berlin during the Congress 
of the International Federation of Housing and Town 
Planning. 

In addition to the British Section there will be a few 
examples of work now being done in other countries. 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION FOR THE 

OFFICE OF DISTRICT SURVEYOR, AND THE 

EXAMINATION FOR THE OFFICE OF BUILDING 
SURVEYOR. 

The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examination for the office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, and 
the Examination for the office of Building Surveyor under 
Local Authorities, will be held at the R.I.B.A., London, 
on 14, 15 and 16 October 1931. 

The closing date for receiving applications for admission 
to the Examinations, accompanied by the fee of £3 3s., 
is 23 September. 

Full particulars of the Examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


EXAMINATION OF LICENTIATES TO QUALIFY 
FOR CANDIDATURE AS FELLOWS R.I.B.A. 
Attention is called to the fact that this Examination is 

open to Architects who have attained the age of 30 years 
and who have been engaged as Principals for at least 
seven successive years in the practice of architecture. 
The Council, by a resolution of 6 July 1931, have 
amended their interpretation of the word “ Principals.” 
Principals will now be interpreted to include architects 
employed by Government Departments, Municipalities, 
or other public bodies as responsible Heads of definite 
architectural departments or branches, and who are 
engaged in the designing and supervising of the erection 
of buildings, and who have satisfied the Council that 
they are so doing, and also produce a statement from 
their employers that they are responsible Heads of definite 
architectural departments or branches, and that they are 
the designers of the buildings of which drawings and 
photographs are submitted. 


PROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 

The Practice Standing Committee again desire to call 
the attention of members to the necessity for bringing the 
Scale of Charges to the notice of their clients at the 
outset of the job. 

The Committee receive a large number of letters from 
members who have difficulties about their fees, and it is 
safe to say that in nearly nine cases out of ten the difficul- 
ties arise entirely from the neglect of the architects con- 
cerned to act upon the constantly reiterated advice given 
to them by the Committee upon this matter. An infinite 
amount of trouble would be saved to the profession 
generally, and incidentally to the Practice Committee and 
its Officers in particular, if members would be more 
businesslike and act upon the advice given to them. 
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ARCHITECTS’ GOLFING SOCIETY. 

The summer meeting of the Architects’ Golfi: g 
Society was held at Denham in pleasant weather. T 
attendance was not so large as was expected, but sone 
enjoyable golf was played. 

In the morning, Mr. Alan Slater (5), played steadi 
and well to win the Bogey Round, with a score of 1 dow 
Mr. R. Selby (9), and Mr. J. Hossack (12), tied for second 
place with 4 down, Mr. Selby being successful in the 
replay. 

At the September meeting, the Sullivan Challenge 
Cup will be played for. The design for the cup (the 
gift of Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan) was made the subject 
of a competition at the Architectural Association. About 
70 designs were submitted and that of Mr. R. Y. Goodden 
was accepted. ‘The cup is now being made by Mr. H. G. 
Murphy, and engraved by Mr. G. F. Friend. The 
walnut base is the work of Mr. Laurence A. Turner. 

Altogether a cup of distinction which should bring 
an especially large attendance at the autumn meeting. 
Members will be informed of the date and the course 
very shortly. —W. H. ANSELL. 


42ND ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGREss, 
GLASGOW. 
JULY, 3933. 

The 42nd Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute was 
held in Glasgow from 4-11 July, 1931, under the presidency 
of Sir Henry Mechan, D.L., LL.D. The meetings were held 
in the Royal Technical College. The Health Exhibition was 
held in the M’Lellan Galleries. 

Section B, Architectural and Engineering, was the only sec- 
tion which had reference to the R.I.B.A. This section held 
their meetings on the forenoon of Thursday, 9 July, and was 
presided over by Mr. John Watson, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. The 
following papers were read :— 

“The Sea Discharge of Sewage,” by Gilbert Thomson, 
M.A., F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E. 

‘“* Hospital Planning,” by John Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., F.R.S.E. 

“Provision and Planning of Working-Class Dwellings: 
Post-War Policy,’’ by Osmond Cattlin, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst. A. 
and Cy.E., F.S.I. 

With regard to the discussion on hospital planning, a vote of 
thanks was proposed by Mr. Thomas Somers, M.Inst.C.E., 
F.San.I., which was supported by ex-Bailie Dr. Dunlop, of 
Glasgow. 

Dr. Jones, Manchester, referring to Mr. Wilson’s paper, 
stated that in a hospital of 2,000 beds, such as they have in 
Manchester, if one or two-storeyed pavilions had been adopted 
the amount of ground covered would have been very con- 
siderable. Captain Cresswell gave it as his opinion that 
hospital buildings should be of a less permanent type of con- 
struction than had hitherto been the practice, and these should 
be scrapped after a period of 20 years. 

Mr. Wilson, replying to the discussion, stated inter alia that 
the administration of a hospital was the determining factor of 
its size, and for the general hospital the limit was, say, 800 
beds and for an infectious diseases hospital 1,000 to 1,200 
beds. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Cattlin, Mr. Wilson 
referred to the difference between English and Scottish houses, 
all Scottish houses having a hot water supply; but many 
English local authorities, particularly the L.C.C., provide hot 
water to the bath only by means of the copper. He further 
stated that in his opinion high flats were only suitable for large 
cities where people required to reside near their place of 
occupation. 
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THE ADVISORY COUNCIL OF THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY. 

The Advisory Council of the Building Industry which 
was inaugurated as a result of a deputation to the Minister 
of Health consisting of Members of Parliament, architects, 
engineers, builders and building owners in July of last 
year, held a meeting on 29 May, for the purpose of 
adopting a constitution and the appointment of an Execu- 
tive Committee to replace the temporary Organising 
Committee. 

The first meeting of the Executive Committee, held 
at the Royal Institute of British Architects on 19 June 
considered in detail the suggestions to be forwarded to 
the London County Council for the revision of Parts V 
and VI of the London Building Act. 

The London County Council has appointed an Advisory 
Committee consisting of members of the Council and 
prominent members of Institutions and Organisations 
interested in building to consider and report as to any 
necessary amendments in the London Building Act, 1930. 
That Committee is dealing with the Act in sections and 
has invited suggestions as to amendments of Parts V 
and VI by 30 June. The Advisory Council of the 
Building Industry are collecting and collating suggestions 
from the large number of technical and trade organisations 
represented on the Council. 

This work is now being proceeded with by the Execu- 
tive Committee, which is constituted as follows :— 

President : The Rt. Hon. Lord Ebury, D.S.O., M.C. 

Vice President: Mr. Maurice Webb, D.S.O., M.C., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

Hon. Secretary : Mr. C. Roland Woods, M.B.E., LL.B. 
A.I.Struct.E. 
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Executive Committee :— 

Mr. Ewart S. Andrews, 
Struct.E. 

Mr. Louis Blanc, L.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. George M. Burt. 

Mr. Alan E. L. Chorlton, C.B.E., M.I.C.E. 

Mr. R. Coppock, 

Mr. E. C. Harris, F.S.I. 

Mr. C. J. Kavanagh, O.B.E. 

Mr. Herbert Kay, F.I.S.A. 

Mr. T. A. McIntyre, M.R.San.I. 

Mr. F. W. Purse, M.I.E.E., M.I.M.E 

Mr. H. T. Young, M.I.E.E. 

Secretary : 

Mr. H. B. Bryant, 5 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C.z. 

The Objects of the Advisory Council of the Building 
Industry as set out in the Constitution follow closely 
on the lines indicated by the Minister of Health in a 
speech to the members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on 4 December, 1930, when he welcomed the 
formation of the Advisory Council which he described 
as a step towards the rationalisation of the Building 
Industry, and are as follows :— 

** ‘To collect and co-ordinate information, and to obtain 
the views of the constitutional members of the Council 
and such other bodies as may, in the opinion of the 
Council be of service in respect to Building Acts, bye- 
laws, regulations and local government matters and to 
make representations and to afford evidence thereon 
to government departments and other bodies and com- 
panies and to public and local authorities and to perform 
all other matters arising thereon which the Council may 
determine to be in the interests of the building industry.” 


Bosc. Mice. MA. 


Allied Societies 


[The attention of members of Allied Societies is specially called to these pages.] 


THE NORTH WALES ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


The pamphlet of Transactions of the North Wales Archi- 
tectural Society sets forth clearly the activities of that branch 
of the Allied Societies which, although small in membership, is 
doing much, in the words of its constitution, ‘‘ to advance 
the Art, Science and Profession of Architecture’”’ in that 
corner of the British Isles. 

A competition for students for a prize presented by the 
President was held during the year, the subject set being a 
Nonconformist Chapel in a rural district of North Wales. The 
number of entries was small, no doubt due to the fact of its 
being the first competition organised by the Society, but the 
idea of promoting the scheme was in accordance with the 
policy of all Allied Societies to increase the interest of the 
younger generation. 

Seven excursions were made during the summer to places 
of interest, embracing both the old and the new in architecture, 
ranging from Caernarvon Castle and Clynnog Church to the 
model village of Portmerion, to mention but two, each widely 
different in interest. 

The President, Mr. G. A. Humphreys, F.R.I.B.A., in his 
address to the general meeting dealt with the subject of 
the Architect and his Work, combining this theme with the 
objects of the Society as set forth in the 1928 Constitution and 
ending with a plea for the education of public taste as a remedy 


for the danger of the property owner using his land “ to 

create what may be called an ezsthetic nuisance.” 

THE SOUTH EASTERN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND THE HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

Members of the above two Societies joined together in a 
visit to Chichester and neighbourhood on Saturday, 25 June, 
and spent the day examining places of special interest. The 
party numbered 150, and among those present were Mr. 
Arthur A. G. Fenning, F.R.I.B.A., President of the South- 
Eastern Society; Mr. John L. Denman, F.R.I.B.A., Vice- 
President ; Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell, A.R.I.B.A., Hon. General 
Secretary of the South-Eastern Society ; and Mr. J. Arthur 
Smith, President of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Society. 

At 10.30 a.m. the party visited the cathedral, being shown 
round by the Dean and Mr. Macdonald Gill, the architect, 
who explained the work of restoration now in progress. The old 
kitchen and chapel at the Bishop’s Palace were next inspected, 
followed by the Guildhall in Priory Park and St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital. 

Luncheon, presided over by Mr. Fenning, was taken in the 
Dolphin Hotel, the Bishop of Chichester and Mrs. Bell, Bishop 
and Mrs. Southwell, and the Dean of Chichester[and Mrs. 
Duncan Jones being among the guests. The Bishop, replying 
to the toast of ‘“‘ The Visitors,’ proposed by the President, said 
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how pleased they were to welcome the Association to Chiches- 
ter, and went on to point out that when he was at Canterbury 
it had been brought home to him how much responsibility the 
architect carried and what a great deal of harm could be done 
if the architect and his advice were not listened to. He men- 
tioned how the Association at its formation a few years ago had 
offered to supply local authorities with panels of independent 
architects to advise on buildings in their towns. Some places in 
Sussex and Hampshire had availed themselves of this offer, 
and he hoped all places in the south would make use of it as well 
as the Town Planning Act. 

Mr. R. G. Lovell, replying, expressed the Association’s 
appreciation of the help given to the.r work by Dr. Bell when 
Dean of Canterbury, and said that the most significant fact he 
could put before them was that recently the Kent County 
Council had asked them to appoint advisory panels to deal with 
petrol pumps throughout Kent. 

After lunch visits by motor coach were paid to Boxgrove 
Priory, where the party was conducted and given an explana- 
tory talk by the Vicar, the Rev. A. E. Popham; to Goodwood 
race course, Trundle Hill and the prehistoric camp, on which 
Mr. Goulburn Lovell gave an interesting talk ; and to Midhurst 
and the Cowdray ruins ; returning to Chichester in time for tea 


at the Dolphin Hotel. 


The South-Eastern Society of Architects wish to express 
their high appreciation of the generous gift of Mr. Arthur 
Poley’s book on St. Paul’s Cathedral made to their Design 
Club by Messrs. Thos. Pascall and Sons, of Borough Green. It 
is felt that this will have considerable educational value to 
students. 


— 


8 August 19 
THE WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
CLUB. 


About 30 students of the Welsh School of Architecture 
Cardiff, spent the day in London on 15 July, accompanied 
Mr. W.S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., the Head of the Scho 
Mr. Lewis John, M.A., B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. A, 
MacLean, B.A., A.R.I.B.A. 

The party first visited the School of the Architectural 
Association, Bedford Square, where they inspected a compre- 
hensive exhibition of the work of the students in each year of 
the Five Years’ Course, the work and the methods employed 
in producing it being explained by Mr. Howard Robertson 
and other members of the staff. 

The party were entertained to lunch by the Architectural 
Association. Mr. W.S. Purchon proposed, and Mr. J. P. Ward 
(Vice-Chairman of the Welsh School of Architecture Club) 
seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to the Architectural Associa- 
tion for its hospitality and to the Principal and other members 
of the staff for the excellent arrangements which had been made. 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Secretary of the Association, suitably 
responded. 

The visitors were then taken on a tour of a number of modern 
London buildings including the British Museum extension, 
Adelaide House, Bush House, the B.B.C. Headquarters, Gros- 
venor House, Dorchester Hotel, the Underground Building, 
Westminster, and the Horticultural Hall. 

The arrangements for the visit, which proved to be particu- 
larly instructive and interesting, were made by Mr. F. R. 
Yerbury, and Mr. D. W. Roberts, Secretary of the Welsh 
School of Architecture Club. 


) 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL, 
6 Fuly 1931. 


MEMBERSHIP OF COUNCIL. 


The President, Dr. Raymond Unwin, addressed a few 

words of welcome to the new members of the Council. 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, DUBLIN. 

The Council passed a cordial vote of thanks to the members 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland and all those 
who contributed to the success of the recent Conference at 
Dublin. 

EXAMINATIONS 

R.I.B.A. Examinations Overseas—The Board reported 
the results of the Intermediate, Final and Special Examinations 
held at Adelaide, South Australia, and at Cape Town. 

Examination for the RI.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning. 
On the recommendation of the Board, Mr. W. B. Oldacre 
was awarded the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning. 

SCHOOIS. 

The School of Architecture, Auckland University College, 
New Zealand.—On the recommendation of the Board it was 
decided : 

(1) That the three years’ full-time day course be recognised 
for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination. 


(2) That the five vears’ course leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Architecture be recognised for exemption from 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination. 

PRIZES. 





Proposed Programmes for Tours.—Th«e rd reported that 
they had approved the programmes suggested by the following : 

Miss K. A. Veitch, Owen Jones Student, 1930 

Mr. K. H. Read, Henry Saxon Snell Prizemar 

Mr. A. C. Collins, Tite Prizeman, 1930. 

Mr. G. H. While, Pugin Student, 1931. 

Mr. B. B. Lewis, Victory Scholar, 1931 

Mr. H. Jackson, Henry Saxon Snell Prizeman, 1931. 





THe Hunt Bursary, 1930. 

The Board reported that they had approved the report on 
** Norman Town Planning in Wales’ submitted as the result 
of his tour by Mr. T. M. Daniel [A.]. 

THE GODWIN AND WIMPERIS BURSARY, 1929. 

The Board reported that they had approved the report on 
“The Standard of Musical Tone from an acoustic analysis 
of good Concert Halls, Opera Houses and Churches ”’ sub- 
mitted as the result of his tour by Mr. Hope Bagenal [A.]. 


THE SOANE MEDALLION, 1930. 
The Board reported that they had approved the drawings 
and sketches prepared as the result of his tour by Mr. J. L. 
Martin. 


ADMISSION TO THE FINAL STAGES OF THE COMPETITIONS 
For THE TITE PrIzE, THE SOANE MEDALLION, AND THE 
VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided that 
competitors awarded Certificates of Hon. Mention in the 
competitions for the Tite Prize, Soane Medallion and Victory 
Scholarship be admitted, if they so desire, and provided that 
they are eligible in other respects, in the year next following 
only, direct to the Final Stages of the respective Competitions. 

REPORTS PREPARED ON THEIR Tours BY R.I.B.A. Prize 

WINNERS. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided that 
it be a regulation that Prize Winners must submit their 
reports within six months after the date of the conclusion of 
their tours. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided to 
invite the Royal College of Art to nominate a representative 
to serve on the Board of Architectural Education. 
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§ August 1931 


Arc! ITECTURAL COMPETITIONS : THE POSITION AND DUTIES 
OF ASSESSORS. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing and Com- 
petitions Committees it was decided to make certain amend- 
ments to the Regulations for the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions in regard to the position of Assessors. These 
proposed amendments have been published in the JouRNAL 
for te comments and criticisms of members. 

The following clauses proposed by the Practice Standing 
and Competitions Committees were approved for inclusion 
in the ** Directions to Assessors ”? :— 

NEw CLAUSE 10. 

10. An assessor must not act as Consulting Architect, unless he 
has been appointed as such before the inception of the competition, 
nor in any other professional capacity in any matter connected with 
the work which has been the subject of the competition, provided 
always that he may act as Arbitrator in any dispute between the 
Promoters and the selected Architect. 

If, under the special conditions referred to above, the Assessor 
is acting as Consulting Architect, it should be clearly stated in the 
published conditions of the competition. 

New CLAUSE II. 

11. If an Architect is officially approached by the Promoters fot 
advice as to the holding of a competition with a view to his acting 
as Assessor, and eventually it is decided not to hold a competition 
but to appoint an Architect to carry out the work, the Architect 
originally approached in an advisory capacity is precluded from acting 
as Architect for the work in question. 


NEW CLAUSE 12. 

12. Assessors are urged to ensure that whenever possible, com- 
petitions should be thrown open not only to Architects established 
in private practice, but to all members of the R.I.B.A. 

ADDITION TO CLAUSE 7. 

Assessors are urged to take all possible steps to ensure that the 
Award is communicated to the competitors before it is announced 
in the Press. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing and Com- 
petitions Committees, Clause 9 of the Code of Professional 
Practice was revised as follows :— 

CLAUSE 9. 

An Architect must not act as Architect or Joint Architect for a 
work which is or has been the subject of a competition in which he 
is or has been engaged as Assessor. 

An Assessor must not act as Consulting Architect, unless he has 
been appointed as such before the inception of the competition, nor 
in any other professional capacity in any matter connected with 
the work which has been the subject of the competition, provided 
always that he may act as Arbitrator in any dispute between the 
Promoters and the selected Architect. 

If an Architect is officially approached by the Promoters for advice 
as to the holding of a competition with a view to his acting as Assessor, 
and eventually it is decided not to hold a competition, but to appoint 
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an Architect to carry out the work, the Architect originally approached 
in an advisory capacity is precluded from acting as Architect for the 
work in question. 


AWARD OF THE R.I.B.A. ULSTER ARCHITECTURE MEDAL FOR 
THE YEAR 1930. 

On the recommendation of the Jury for the Award of the 
R.1I.B.A. Ulster Architecture Medal for the year 1930, it was 
Resolved ee the Medal be awarded to :— 

Mr. R. Wilshere, A.R.I.B.A., Education Office, Belfast, 
for the Atl ss P.E. School, North Road, Belfast, 
and that the following buildings be commended :— 

The Carryduff Church Hall, Carryduff, Co. Down, the 
work of Mr. John MacGeagh, A.R.I.B.A., 23 Ocean Buildings, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast, and 

The Heyn Memorial Hall, St. Mark’s, Dundela, Belfast, 
the work of Messrs. Henry Seaver, B.E., and R. H. Gibson, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Associated), 16 Donegall Square South, Belfast. 

THE BrITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. 

The following members were appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. on the newly-formed Building Divisional Council 
of the B.E.S.A. :— 

Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton. 
Mr. J. Ernest Franck. 

Mr. Percival M. Fraser. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby. 


ALTERATION OF THE RULES OF THE HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF 
WiGHT ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

A slight alteration in the Rules of the Hampshire and Isle 
of Wight Architectural Association was formally approved 
by the Council 

THE 1931 FormM OF CONTRACT. 

A memorandum containing suggestions for the guidance 
of members in dealing with the new Form of Contract was 
approved for publication in the JOURNAL. 

THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected the following 
architect to the Fellowship under the powers defined in the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925 :— ; 

Mr. Donald MacGillivray, President of the Institute of 
Southern Rhodesian Architects. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
The following Members were elected :— 
As Hon. Associate, 1. 
As Fellows, 17. 
As Associates, 5. 
As Licentiates, 46. 
REINSTATEMENT. 
The following ex-member was reinstated :— 
As Associate: J. J. Cresswell (Grimsby). 





INTERMEDIATE EXAM 


THE R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 


JUNE 1931. 

The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination qualifying 
for election as Student R.I.B.A. was held in London 
from 5 to 11 June, and in Manchester, Newcastle and 
Edinburgh from 5 to 10 June 1931. 

Of the 226 candidates examined, 113 passed and 113 
were relegated. ‘The successful candidates are as follow : 
Alexander Essery Aikman, William Alp, Harry Armitage, 
Francis Oliver Baddiley, Horace Minns Barker, Leslie 
Barlow, Philip Be srnard Beard, William Henry Beattie, 


INATION RESULTS 

Michael Gibbons Beaumont, Thomas Welles Beecham, 
Marshall Bell, Hubert Bennett, Eric Skipworth Benson, 
John Franks Benson, James Austen Bent, Cyril Betts, 
Eric Boothroyd, Harman Aaron Bowen, Sidney Dent 
Bowman, Arthur Brooks, Norman Leslie Sewell Burgis, 
Herbert Stanley Butcher, Leslie Bramley Byram. 

Eric Clarke, Harry Cockett, Ronald Ewen Cookson, 
Allan Cottrill, Ralph George Covell, Lewis Bernard Henry 
Cremer. 

William Lyon Davidson, Thomas Sumners Davies, 
Stanley Dawes, James Arthur Douglas. 

Laurence Carlton Edwards, Clifford Rea Evans. 
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how pleased they were to welcome the Association to Chiches- 
ter, and went on to point out that when he was at Canterbury 
it had been brought home to him how much responsibility the 
architect carried and what a great deal of harm could be done 
if the architect and his advice were not listened to. He men- 
tioned how the Association at its formation a few years ago had 
offered to supply local authorities with panels of independent 
architects to advise on buildings in their towns. Some places in 
Sussex and Hampshire had availed themselves of this offer, 
and he hoped all places in the south would make use of it as well 
as the Town Planning Act. 

Mr. R. G. Lovell, replying, expressed the Association’s 
appreciation of the help given to the.r work by Dr. Bell when 
Dean of Canterbury, and said that the most significant fact he 
could put before them was that recently the Kent County 
Council had asked them to appoint advisory panels to deal with 
petrol pumps throughout Kent. 

After lunch visits by motor coach were paid to Boxgrove 
Priory, where the party was conducted and given an explana- 
tory talk by the Vicar, the Rev. A. E. Popham; to Goodwood 
race course, Trundle Hill and the prehistoric camp, on which 
Mr. Goulburn Lovell gave an interesting talk ; and to Midhurst 
and the Cowdray ruins ; returning to Chichester in time for tea 
at the Dolphin Hotel. 


The South-Eastern Society of Architects wish to express 
their high appreciation of the generous gift of Mr. Arthur 
Poley’s book on St. Paul’s Cathedral made to their Design 
Club by Messrs. Thos. Pascall and Sons, of Borough Green. It 
is felt that this will have considerable educational value to 
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THE WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
CLUB. 


About 30 students of the Welsh School of Architectu 
Cardiff, spent the day in London on 15 July, accompanied }.y 
Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., the Head of the Schoc|, 
Mr. Lewis John, M.A., B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
MacLean, B.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


The party first visited the School of the Architectural 
Association, Bedford Square, where they inspected a compre- 
hensive exhibition of the work of the students in each year of 
the Five Years’ Course, the work and the methods employed 
in producing it being explained by Mr. Howard Robertson 


and other members of the staff. 

The party were entertained to lunch by the Architectural 
Association. Mr. W.S. Purchon proposed, and Mr. J. P. Ward 
(Vice-Chairman of the Welsh School of Architecture Club) 
seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to the Architectural Associa- 
tion for its hospitality and to the Principal and other members 
of the staff for the excellent arrangements which had been made. 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Secretary of the Association, suitably 
responded. 

The visitors were then taken on a tour of a number of modern 
London buildings including the British Museum extension, 
Adelaide House, Bush House, the B.B.C. Headquarters, Gros- 
venor House, Dorchester Hotel, the Underground Building, 
Westminster, and the Horticultural Hall. 

The arrangements for the visit, which proved to be particu- 
larly instructive and interesting, were made by Mr. F. R. 
Yerbury, and Mr. D. W. Roberts, Secretary of the Welsh 
School of Architecture Club. 





FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL, 


6 Fuly 1931. 


students. 
NOTES 
MEMBERSHIP OF COUNCIL. 
The President, Dr. Raymond Unwin, addressed a few 


words of welcome to the new members of the Council. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, DUBLIN. 
The Council passed a cordial vote of thanks to the members 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland and all those 


who contributed to the success of the recent Conference at 
Dublin. 
EXAMINATIONS. 
R.I.B.A. Examinations Overseas—The Board reported 


the results of the Intermediate, Final and Special Examinations 

held at Adelaide, South Australia, and at Cape ‘Town. 
Examination for the RI.B.A. Diploma tn Tozwn Planning. 

On the recommendation of the Board, Mr. W. B. Oldacre 


was awarded the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning. 
Ss HOOLS. 
The School of Architecture, Auckland University College, 
New Zealand.—On the recommendation of the Board it was 


decided : 

(1) That the three years’ full-time day « 
for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination. 

(2) That the five vears’ course leading to the 
Bachelor of Architecture be recognised for exemption from 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination 

PRIZES. 

Proposed Programmes for Tours.—The Board reported that 
they had approved the programmes suggested by the following : 

Miss K. A. Veitch, Owen Jones Student, 1930. 

Mr. K. H. Read, Henry Saxon Snell Prizeman, 1930. 

Mr. A. C. Collins, Tite Prizeman, 1930. 

Mr. G. H. While, Pugin Student, 1931 

Mr. B. B. Lewis, Victory Scholar, 1931 

Mr. H. Jackson, Henry Saxon Snell Prizeman 


sourse be re cognise d 
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Degree of 


THe Hunt Bursary, 1930. 

The Board reported that they had approved the report on 
** Norman Town Planning in Wales ’”’ submitted as the result 
of his tour by Mr. T. M. Daniel [4.]. 

THE GODWIN AND WIMPERIS BURSARY, 1929. 

The Board reported that they had approved the report on 
“The Standard of Musical Tone from an acoustic analvsis 
of good Concert Halls, Opera Houses and Churches ’’ sub- 
mitted as the result of his tour by Mr. Hope Bagenal [A.]. 

THE SOANE MEDALLION, 1930. 

The Board reported that they had approved the drawings 
and sketches prepared as the result of his tour by Mr. J. L. 
Martin. 


ADMISSION TO 
For THE TITE 


COMPETITIONS 
AND THI 


THE FINAL STAGES OF THE 
Prize, THE SOANE MEDALLION, 

VicToORY SCHOLARSHIP. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided that 
competitors awarded Certificates of Hon. Mention in the 
competitions for the Tite Prize, Soane Medallion and Victory 
Scholarship be admitted, if they so desire, and provided that 
they are eligible in other respects, in the year next following 
only, direct to the Final Stages of the respective Competitions. 

REPORTS PREPARED ON THEIR Tours BY R.I.B.A. PrRIzeE 

WINNERS. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided that 
it be a regulation that Prize Winners must submit their 
reports within six months after the date of the conclusion of 
their tours. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided to 
invite the Royal College of Art to nominate a representative 
to serve on the Board of Architectural Education. 
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8 August 1931 


ARC! [TECTURAL sauna THE POSITION AND DUTIES 
ASSESSORS. 

On the sesidiiinhiins of the Practice Standing and Com- 

petiuons Committees it was decided to make certain amend- 

ments to the Regulations for the Conduct of Architectural 


Competitions in regard to the position of Assessors. These 
proposed amendments have been published in the JOURNAL 
for t.e comments and criticisms of members. 


The following clauses proposed by the Practice Standing 
and ‘ompetitions Committees were approved for inclusion 
in the “ Directions to Assessors ”? :— 

NEW CLAUSE 10. 

10. An assessor must not act as Consulting Architect, unless he 
has been appointed as such before the inception of the competition, 
nor in any other professional capacity in any matter connected with 
the work which has been the subject of the competition, provided 
always that he may act as Arbitrator in any dispute between the 
Prom«ters and the selected Architect. 

If, under the special conditions referred to above, the Assessor 
is acting as Consulting Architect, it should be clearly stated in the 
published conditions of the competition. 

NeW CLAUSE II. 

11. If an Architect is officially approached by the Promoters fot 
advice as to the holding of a competition with a view to his acting 
as Assessor, and eventually it is decided not to hold a competition 
but to appoint an Architect to carry out the work, the Architect 
originally approached in an advisory capacity is precluded from acting 
as Architect for the work in question. 


NEW CLAUSE 12. 
12. Assessors are urged to ensure that whenever possible, com- 
petitions should be thrown open not only to Architects established 
in private practice, but to all members of the R.I.B.A. 


ADDITION TO CLAUSE 7. 
Assessors are urged to take all possible steps to ensure that the 
Award is communicated to the competitors before it is announced 


in the Press. 


On the recommendation of the Practice Standing and Com- 
petitions Committees, Clause 9 of the Code of Professional 
Practice was revised as follows :-— 

CLAUSE 9. 

An Architect must not act as Architect or Joint Architect for a 
work which is or has been the subject of a competition in which he 
is or has been engaged as Assessor. 

An Assessor must not act as Consulting Architect, unless he has 
been appointed as such before the inception of the competition, nor 
in any other professional capacity in any matter connected with 
the work which has been the subject of the competition, provided 
always that he may act as Arbitrator in any dispute between the 
Promoters and the selected Architect. 

If an Architect is officially approached by the Promoters for advice 
as to the holding of a competition with a view to his acting as Assessor, 
and eventually it is decided not to hold a competition, but to appoint 
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an Architect to carry out the work, the Architect originally approached 
in an advisory capacity is precluded from acting as Architect for the 
work in question. 


AWARD OF THE R.I.B.A. ULSTER ARCHITECTURE MEDAL FOR 
THE YEAR 1930. 

On the recommendation of the Jury for the Award of the 
R.1.B.A. Ulster Architecture Medal for the year 1930, it was 
Resolved rey the Medal be awarded to :— 

Mr. R. Wilshere, A.R.I.B.A., Education Office, Belfast, 
for the Reeds P.E. School, North Road, Belfast, 
and that the following buildings be commended :— 

The Carryduff Church Hall, Carryduff, Co. Down, the 
work of Mr. John MacGeagh, A.R.I.B.A., 23 Ocean Buildings, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast, and 

The Heyn Memorial Hall, St. Mark’s, Dundela, Belfast, 
the work of Messrs. Henry Seaver, B.E., and R. H. Gibson, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Associated), 16 Donegall Square South, Belfast. 

Tue BriTIsH ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. 

The following members were appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. on the newly-formed Building Divisional Council 
of the B.E.S.A. :— 

Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton. 
Mr. J. Ernest Franck. 

Mr. Percival M. Fraser. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby. 


ALTERATION OF THE RULES OF THE HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF 
WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

A slight alteration in the Rules of the Hampshire and Isle 
of Wight Architectural Association was formally approved 
by the Council 

THE 1931 FoRM OF CONTRACT. 

A memorandum containing suggestions for the guidance 
of members in dealing with the new Form of Contract was 
approved for publication in the JOURNAL. 

THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected the following 
architect to the Fellowship under the powers defined in the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925 :— 

Mr. Donald MacGillivray, President of the Institute of 
Southern Rhodesian Architects. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The following Members were elected :—- 
As Hon. Associate, I. 
As Fellows, 17. 
As Associates, 5. 
As Licentiates, 46. 
REINSTATEMENT. 
The following ex-member was reinstated :— 
As Associate: J. J. Cresswell (Grimsby). 
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THE R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 


JUNE 1931. 

The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination qualifying 
for election as Student R.I.B.A. was held in London 
from 5 to 11 June, and in Manchester, Newcastle and 
Edinburgh from 5 to 10 June 1931. 

Of the 226 candidates examined, 113 passed and 113 
were relegated. ‘The successful candidates are as follow 
Alexander Essery Aikman, William Alp, Harry Armitage, 
Francis Oliver Baddiley, Horace Minns Barker, Leslie 
Barlow, Philip Bernard Beard, William Henry Beattie, 


Michael Gibbons Beaumont, Thomas Welles Beecham, 
Marshall Bell, Hubert Bennett, Eric Skipworth Benson, 
John Franks Benson, James Austen Bent, Cyril Betts, 
Eric Boothroyd, Harman Aaron Bowen, Sidney Dent 
Bowman, Arthur Brooks, Norman Leslie Sewell Burgis, 
Herbert Stanley Butcher, Leslie Bramley Byram. 

Eric Clarke, Harry Cockett, Ronald Ewen Cookson, 
Allan Cottrill, Ralph George Covell, Lewis Bernard Henry 
Cremer 

William Lyon Davidson, Thomas Sumners Davies, 
Stanley Dawes, James Arthur Douglas. 

Laurence Carlton Edwards, Clifford Rea Evans. 
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Geoffrey Charles Fardell, Ernest Farrow, Ernest Firth, 
Walter William Fisk, Harry Leslie James Ford 

Walter Frank Good, Jack Greenwood, Sydney Greg- 
son, George Davidson Griffiths. 

Victor Hamnett, Ronald Harley-Smith, Luwee Harris 
(junior), Bryan Ewart Hatton, James Kennedy Hawkes, 
Herbert Henry Hayns, Cyril Hindle, George Henry 
Hobkinson, Thomas Wilkinson Dunkley Hogg. 

George James Jolly, Maxwell Jones. 

Duncan Kaye, Thomas William Knight. 

Arthur Charles Layfield, George Lindsay, 
Spencer Litherland. 

Francis Arthur Mace, Ronald Margerrison, Lindon 
Marks, Francis James Meeson, Henry Thomas Murrell, 

William Leslie Nicholson, Derek Evelyn Whiteway 
Norfolk. 

Edwin Victor Pack, Robert William Paine, Arthur 
Palfrey, Austen Thomas Parrott, Christopher de Courcy 
Penn, Charles Royle Penny, Kenneth Perry, Alfred 
Pickford, Harry Pilling, William Claude Poppleton. 

James Ernest Raynham, Charles William Roberts. 

George Stewart Sanderson, John Eaton Seabright, 
James Johnstone Shannon, Reginald Paul Shannon, 
Reginald Percy Sharman, Alfred Poyner Shelbourn, 
Raymond Rush Siggers, John Francis George Smith, 
Kenneth John Smith, Geoffory Somerton, David Eric 
Stephens, Arnold William Franklyn Sterling, Ralph 
Webber Stevenson, Albert William Stringer, Allister 
Sturrock, Francis Tatham Sudbury, Henry George 
Swann. 

William Hugh Timmons, Sheila Mary Tindal, Walter 
James ‘Trustam 

Herbert Cooper Upton. 

John Randal Waddington, Neil Stuart Wallace, 
Harry Walters, Guy Ward, Maurice Graham Wardley, 
Frederick John Bayman Watkins, Bruce Taylor Whincap, 
Arthur Charles Williams, Thomas Fred Winterburn, 
William James Witham, John Lewis Womersley, James 
Douglas Wood, Leslie Charles Wood. 


Richard 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS, R.I.B.A. 
The following were elected as Students, R.I.B.A. at 
the meeting of the Council held on 6 July, 1931. 


Gorbon, IsopeL MARGARET : 48 Fountainhall Road, Aberdeen. 


KENDALL, WELBURY: 53a Strand-on-the-Green, London, 
W.4. 

Lay, GEORGE QUINE: 10 Strathfield Gardens, Barking, 
Essex. 

RICHARDS, GORDON Davip LLoyp ‘Fen Ditton,’ Green 


Lane, Kettering, Northants 

SHARKEY, EDMOND Patrick: 85 Osborne Place, Aberdeen. 

SYDNEY, PHILIP ALGERNON: “ Penshurst,’ Telegraph Road, 
Heswall, Cheshire. 

THOMSON, WILLIAM KEITH: ‘‘Newholme,’’ Crosley Road South, 
Waterloo, Nr. Liverpool 

TripeE, ANTHONY CHARLES: The Architectural Association, 
34 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

WRIGHT, JOHN PHIN MILLER: 56 Elmbank Terrace, Aberdeen. 


The following were elected as Students R.I.B.A at 
the meeting of the Council held on 20 July, 1931: 


AIKMAN : ALEXANDER Essery, 39 The Mall, Southgate, N.14. 
Ap: WILLIAM, 27 Maida Hill West, Maida Vale, W.2. 


ARMITAGE: Harry, 2 Prospect Place, Newbold Rc 
Chesterfield. 

ATKINSON : GEORGE ARNOLD STANLEY, c/o Messrs. Wim} 
Simpson and Guthrie, 61 South Molton Street, W.: 

BaDDILEY: FRANCIS OLIvEeR, 2 Ernest Terrace, Cheste: le- 
Street, Co. Durham. 

BARKER: Horace MInns, 134 Poplar Avenue, Edgbas: jn, 
Birmingham. 

BaRLow : LEsLie, 298 Hurdsfield Road, Macclesfield. 

BeaRD: PHILIP BERNARD, 19 Brookeville, Hipperholme, \r. 
Halifax. 

BEATTIE: WILLIAM Henry, 30 Clevedon Road, Kingston } |i] 
Surrey. 

BEAUMONT: MICHAEL GIBBONS, 24 Brazennose  Strvet, 
Manchester. 

BEECHAM: THOMAS WELLES, 19 Grosvenor Square, W.1 

BeLL: MARSHALL, 8 Industrial Street, Pelton Lane Ends, 
Co. Durham. 

BENNETT: HvusBert, Dales Brow, Worsley Road, Swinton, 
Manchester. 

BENSON: ERIC SKIPWORTH, 236 Fog Lane, Didsbury, 
Manchester. 

BENSON: JOHN FRANKS, 
on-Tees. 

Bent: James Austen, ‘‘ Mayfield,’’ Springhead, Nr. Old- 


L 


* Greenside,’’ Greatham, Stockton- 


ham. 

Betts: CyriL, * Nanthia,’”’ Valley Road, Warwick Avenue, 
Derby. 

BooTHROYD: Eric, 29 Spaines Road, Fartown, Hudders- 
field. 

BowEN : HARMAN AARON, 32 Wood End Lane, Northolt, 


Middlesex. 

BowMAN: SIDNEY DENT, 14. Wheelgate, Malton, Yorks. 

Brooks : ARTHUR, ** Staveleigh,’’ Thornfield Avenue, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

BuRGIS : NORMAN LESLIE SEWELL, 5 Upper Wellington Road, 
Brighton. 

BUTCHER: HERBERT STANLEY, Mount Pleasant, The Groves, 
Snodland. 
ByrRaAM: LE&sLIE BRAMLEY, 
Poulton-le-Fylde. 
CuHaAseE: Ramsay GORDON MartTIN, 36 Acacia Road, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W.8. 

CLARKE: Eric, 18, Llanvanor Road, Finchley Road, N.W.2. 

CocketTT: Harry, 32 Claude Avenue, Middlesbrough. 

Cookson: RONALD EWEN, Allithwaite, Chesterfield Road, 
Great Crosby, Liverpool. 

CoTTRILL: ALLAN, 16 Talbot Street, Rochdale. 

CovELL: RALPH GEORGE, 244 High Road, Lee, S.E.13. 

CREMER: LEWIS BERNARD HENRY, 128 High Street, Newing- 
ton, Sittingbourne. 

Davipson : WILLIAM Lyon, The Villa, Parkend, Nr. Lydney, 
Gloucestershire. 

Davies: THOMAS SUMNERS, ‘** Wentlow,”’ 88, Prince’s Road, 
Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent. 

DAWES: STANLEY, 55 Beresford Road, Hornsey, London, N.8. 

Dovucias: JAmMeEs ARTHUR, 43 Herbert Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W.19. 

DUGDALI MICHAEL ARTHUR STRATFORD, 1 Roland Gardens, 
S.W.7. 

EpwarRbs: LAURENCE CARLTON, Carlton House, St. Hilda 
Street, Beverley Road, Hull, Yorks. 


* Grasscroft,’? Hardhorn Road, 


Evans: CLirrorp Rea, 77A Westow Hill, Upper Norwood, 
S.E.19. 

FARDELL : GEOFFREY CHARLES, Cromer, Lancaster Avenue, 
Hitchin. 


FARROW: ERNEST, 39 Sutton Way, Heston, Middlesex. 
FIRTH: ERNEST, 45 Woodcock Park Mount, Lower Wortley, 
Leeds. 
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Fisk: WALTER WILLIAM, 10, Copenhagen Street, Islington, 
N..1. 

Forp: Harry Lestie JAMes, 30 Whippingham Road, 
Brighton, Sussex. 

Goop: WALTER FRANK, “‘ Greenway,” 
Basford, Stoke-on-Trent. 

GouRLEY: Eric Macautay EDINE, 163 
Langside, Glasgow. 

GREAVES : GEORGE LEE, 129 St. Annes Road East, St. Annes- 
on-Sea. 

GreENWoop: Jack, ‘* Winnefield,”’ The Crescent, Carleton, 
Nr. Blackpool. 


16 Temple Street, 


Tantallon Road, 


GREGSON : SypDNEY, “‘ Highfield,’? Exley Road, Keighley, 
Yorks. 

GriFFITHS : GEORGE DavipsoNn, 24 Coram Street, W.C.1. 

HaMNETT: Vicror, 38 Grange Street, Bradford, Manchester. 


HARLEY-SMITH : RONALD, 9 Bridgford Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 


Harris: Luwee (Junr.), West Bar Chambers, 38 Boar Lane, 
Leeds. 
Harron: Bryan Ewart, “ Brydon,” St. Bernards Road, 


Olton, Nr. Birmingham. 
Hawkes: JAMES KENNEDY, ‘ Lynton,” 
Esher, Surrey. 


Woodside Avenue, 


Hayns: Herpert Henry, 8 Creswick Road, Bow, E.3. 

HINDLE CyriL, 12 Fir Street, Ramsbottom, Nr. Man- 
chester. 

Hoare: Eric Les_re TREADAWAY, Box 662, P.W.D., Nairobi, 


Kenya, B.E.A. 

Hopkinson: GEORGE HENRY, 163 
vate 

HocGc : THomMas WILKINSON DUNKLEY, 7 Upper Grove Street, 
Smethwick, Birmingham. 

Jo.tty : GrorGe James, 15 Revelon Road, Brockley. 


Kings Road, Harro- 


Jones: Maxwe._, Highfield House, 44 Lord Street, South- 
port. 

JosepH: Morris, 88 Church Street, Stoke Newington, 
26. 


Kaye: Dtuxcax, 12 Warwick Avenue, Earlsden, Coventry. 


Kxicut: THomas WILLIAM, 71 Atherley Road, South- 
ampton. : 

LAYFIELD: ARTHUR CHARLES, 1 Exon Street, Walworth, 
S249. 


LINDSAY - GEORGE, 41 Providence Street, Little Harwood, 
Blackburn, Lancs. 

LITHERLAND : RICHARD SPENCER, 10 High Street, Burton-on- 
Trent. 

Mace: Francis ARTHUR, 75 Pentre Street, Grangetown, 
Cardiff. 

McWitiiams: Hersert Hastincs, Library Buildings, Port 
Elizabeth, S.A. 

MARGERRISON : Ronald, 128 Southsea Avenue, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

Marks: Lixpon, Albert 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Mason : Mark, 7 Park Avenue, Timperley, Cheshire. 

Merson: Francis James, 59 Toll End Road, Ocker Hill, 
Tipton, Staffs. 

Murrett: Henry Tuomas, 41 Nutberry Avenue, North 
Stifford, Essex. 

NICHOLSON: WILLIAM LesLiE, 39 Thornlaw 
Norwood, S.E.2%. 

NorroLk: DerreEK EvELYN WuHITEWAY, “‘ Arden,” Berriedale 
Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 

Pack: Epw1n Vicror, 134 St. Mary’s Road, Portsmouth. 

Paine: Rosert WILLIAM, 54 Lamont Road, Chelsea, 5.W.10. 

Patrrey: ArtTHuR, “ Kildare,’ Commins Road, Polsloe 
Park, Exeter. 

Parrott: AUSTEN THomas, ‘‘ Abbotsford,’’ The Avenue, 
Leagrave, Luton. 


House, Shirley Road, Hanley, 


Road, West 
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PENN: CHRISTOPHER DE Coturcy, Merevale, Mumbles, 
Glamorgan. 
PENNY : CHARLES RoyLe, Mount Cottage, Poundfield Road, 


Minehead, Somerset. 


PERRY : KENNETH, 109 Bannister Street, Withernsea, E. 
Yorks. 

PicKFORD: ALFRED, 55 Brighton Road, Southport, Lancs. 

PILLING: Harry, 4 Acton Square, The Crescent, Salford, 
Lancs. 


PITHER: CHARLES CULLEN, The Old Bank House, Castle 
Cary, Somerset. 

PopPLETON : WILLIAM CLAUDE, Smithy Brooke, Middlestown, 
Wakefield. 

RAMSINH : Kumar, 34 Matheson Road, W.14. 

RAYNHAM: James ERNEST, 34 Addison Gardens, Kensington, 
W.14. 

ROBERTS : 
Lancs. 

SANDERSON : GEORGE STEWART, 22 Radnor Road, Harrow. 

SEABRIGHT: JOHN Earon, 58 Windsor Road, Ealing, W.5 

SHANNON: JAMES JOHNSTONE, c/o Black, Kirkstyle, Biggar, 
Lanarkshire. 

SHANNON: REGINALD PauL, g Kennington Park Gardens, 
5.2.08. 

SHARMAN: REGINALD Percy, 5 Betstyle Road, New South- 
gate, N.II. 

SHELBOURN: ALFRED POYNER, c/o 94 Minster Moorgate, 
Bey erley 9 Yorks. 

S1icGers: RAYMOND RusH, 156 Kimberley Road, Leicester. 

SIROTKIN: Zw, co H.M. Office of Works, Room 614, 
4th Floor, Storey’s Gate, S.W.1. 

SMITH: JOHN Francis GeorGE, Dunoon, 5 Pearfield Road, 
Forest Hill, S.E.23. 

SMITH: KENNETH JOHN, 69 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
S.W.4. 

SOMERTON : GEOFFORY, 37 St. Julians Farm Road, S.E.27. 

STEPHENS: Davip Eric, 65 Manselton Road, Manselton 
Swansea. 

STERLING : ARNOLD WILLIAM FRANKLYN, 25 St. 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 

STEVENSON: RALPH WEBBER, 6 Little Heath, Charlton. 

STRINGER: ALBERT WILLIAM, 31 Fermor Road, Forest Hill, 
S.E.23. 

STURROCK: ALLISTER, Glencairn, 10 Ings Road, Hull. 

SupBurRY: Francis TATHAM, * Wayside,’’ Longfield Lane, 
Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 

SWANN: Henry GeEorGE, 64 Lorrimore Street, Walworth, 
5.5.07. 

THomMpson: Patrick McGowan, 
Harold Street, Lerwick, Shetland 

TimMoNs: WILLIAM HvuGH, 63 Molineux Street, Derby. 

TinDAL: SHEILA Mary, g Ailesbury Road, Dublin, Irish 
Free State. 

TRUSTAM: WALTER James, 8 Malvern Avenue, Ella Street, 


CHARLES WILLIAM, 5 Seafield Road, Lytham, 


Germans 


Eastview Lodge, King 


Hull. 
Upton: Herbert Cooper, 29, Holland Park Avenue, London, 
Wetk. 
WADDINGTON : JOHN RANDAL, Beevor Lodge, Barnsley. 
WALLACE: NEIL STUART, 13 Chatham Road, Darley Park, 


Old Trafford, Manchester. 

Watters: Harry, 28 Duchy Avenue, Fullwood, Preston. 

WarD: Guy, 10 Knowsley Avenue, Blackpool. 

WaARDLEY: Maurice GrauaM, ‘ Kenilworth,’ 50 
Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

WATKINS: FREDERICK JOHN BayMAN, 6 Westfield Road, 
Acock’s Green, Birmingham. 

WuHiIncap: Bruce Taytor, 6 Nelson Street, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight. 

WILKINSON: JOHN GEorRGE, 12 Boswell Street, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 


Grove 
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WILLIAMS: ARTHUR CHARLES, 114A, North View Road, 
London, N.8. 

WINTERBURN : THOMAS FRED, 28 Macaulay Road, Birkby, 
Huddersfield. 

WITHAM: WILLIAM JAMES, 70 Ross Street, Cambridge. 

WomerSLEY : JOHN Lewis, 2 Linden Road, Birkby, Hudders- 
field. 

Woop: James Dovuctas, Hawthorndene, Gordon Avenue, 
Stanmore, Middlesex. 

Woop: LestieE CHARLES, 16 Grange Park Drive, Leigh-on- 
Sea. 


R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS. 

During the month of June, 1931, the following were 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute :— 
ALBARN: Epwarp, “ Janroyed,” Elliott Drive, Leicester 
Forest East, Leicester. 


BATEMAN : WINIFRED HELEN, Daisy Bank, Rochdale, Lancs. 

BeEATON: Dovuc.tas, 125 High Street, Inverurie, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

Be_L: WILLIAM GEORGE Cooper, 8 Holywell Avenue, 


Monkseaton, Northumberland. 

BooTH : LEONARD NOEL, 2022 University Street, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 

BuRTON : ALFRED KENNETH, 49 Alderwood Crescent, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

CHARLES : FREDERICK WILLIAM BoLTon, The Chase, Barton 
Road, Hoylake, Cheshire. 

CLARKE : ALLAN BERNARD, 33 Regent Street, Oadby, Leicester. 

DENNEY : JOHN MATTHEW, Barncote, Bell Barn Road, Coombe 
Dingle, Bristol. 

DrysDALE: AGNes Mary, Buchanan Hostel, East Suffolk 
Road, Edinburgh. 

FLATMAN: JAMES EpWaARD, 112 Church Road, Hanwell, 
London, W.7. 

FLETCHER: BETTY SALMON, 31 Willowbank Road, Birkenhead. 

Francis: BENJAMIN THOMAS, 3 Brynteg Terrace, Mount 
Street, Abergavenny, Mon. 

GARNER: CLIFFORD MICHAEL JOHN, 4 Codrington Road, 
Bishopston, Bristol. 

HartTLey: THOMAS CyRIL, 266 Barkerhouse Road, Nelson, 
Lancs. 

HorsMAN : REGINALD ALFRED, 10 Sydney Street, Plymouth. 

Josson : WILLIAM JOHN, 52 The Mall, Swindon, Wilts. 

MartTIN : Davip GRIFFITHS, 20 Ashworth Road, W.9. 

MATTHEW : STUART RUSSELL, 43 Minto Street, Edinburgh. 

Nc: KenG SIANG, c/o Bartlett School of Architecture, 
University of London, Gower Street, W.C.1. 

PERRYER: Henry RICHARD DowucLas, 92 Oriel Road, North 
End, Portsmouth, Hants. 

RANSOM : GEOFFREY FREDERICK, Holt, Norfolk 

ROBERTSON : WILLIAM ALEXANDER Bruce, ‘“ Dunduran,” 
East Barnton Avenue, Davidsons Mains, Edinburgh. 

Ross : HeENry SHELDON, 4251 Marcil Avenue, Apt. 2, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

SALISBURY: GEORGE, 139 Wennington Road, Southport, 
Lancs. 

SHARKEY : EDMOND Patrick, 85, Osborne Place, Aberdeen. 

STICKNEY : Guy BRADLAUGH, 38 Wolley Avenue, New Farnley, 
Leeds. 

SUTHERLAND : Etstg, ‘“‘ Odun House,’’ Appledore, Devon. 

THORN: Francis WILLIAM, 18 Victoria Road, Barnsley. 

VALENTINE: HuGH ALLEN INGLIS, 1951 Tupper Street, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

WooLLEY: CHRISTOPHER WELDON, Harbledown, Great 
Shelford, Cambs. 
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Notices 


THE R.I.B.A. KALENDAR, 1931-32. 

The attention of members is drawn to the leafie 
enclosed with the last issue of the JoURNAL. Changes of 
address, etc., for inclusion in the forthcoming issue of 
the Kalendar should be notified to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
before Saturday, 5 September. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. 
THE LACENTIATE CLASS. 

The revised Bye-laws of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have received the approval of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council, and applications may now be sent in for 
membership of the R.I.B.A. in the Licentiate Class. Full 
information and the necessary forms will be sent on appli- 
cation being made to the Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 

ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take 
advantage of the election to take place on 7 December 
1931, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
26 September 1931. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (6) and (ciz), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full 
particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 

OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS. 

Members contemplating applying for appointments 
overseas are recommended to communicate with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of employment, 
cost of living, climatic conditions, etc. 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
PREPARATIONS 

The Science Standing Committee wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that information in the records of the 
Building Research Station, Garston, Watford, is freely 
available to any member of the architectural profession, 
and suggest that architects would be well advised, when 
considering the use of new materials and preparations of 
which they have had no previous experience, to apply to 
the Director for any information he can impart regarding 
their properties and application. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER 
USERS. 

Members are reminded that the National Association 
of Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, 
exists for the purpose of protecting the interests of 
consumers. 

Members who experience difficulties with water com- 
panies, etc., in connection with fittings are recommended 
to seek the advice of the Association. The address of the 
Association is 46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Competitions 


R.I.B.A. NEW PREMISES. 


The R.I.B.A. invite architects, being Members or 
Students of the R.I.B.A., or of the Allied and associated 
Societies, to submit, in competition, designs for new 
premises and headquarters to be erected on a site in 
Portland Place and Weymouth Street, London, W.1. 

Jury of Assessors : 

Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.]. 

Mr. Charles Holden [F.]. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. [F.]. 

Dr. Percy S. Worthington, F.S.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £500 and a further £750 to be awarded 
according to merit. 

Last day for receiving designs: 31 March 1932. 

Conditions of the competition have been circulated 
to Members, or may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


BIRKENHEAD : NEW CENTRAL LIBRARY. 

The Council of the County Borough of Birkenhead 
invite architects, who have been resident or have had an 
office within 20 miles of the Birkenhead ‘Town Hall during 
the whole period subsequent to 1 January 1930, to submit, 
in competition, designs for a new Central Library to be 
erected in Market Place South. 

Assessor: Mr. A. N. Prentice [F.]. 

Premiums: £250, £175 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs : 30 September 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. E. W. Tame, Town Clerk, ‘Town 
Clerk’s Office, Birkenhead. Deposit, {2 2s. 


CARDIFF : TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL. 


The Welsh National Memorial Association invite 
architects of British nationality to submit, in open com- 
petition, designs for a Tuberculosis: Hospital of 250 beds, 
to be erected at Hayes Farm, Sully, near Cardiff. 

Assessors : Mr. C. Ernest Elcock jF.]. 

Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd [F.]. 

Premiums : £400, £300, £175 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs : 31 October 1931. 


HACKNEY: TOWN HALL EXTENSION 

The Borough Council of Hackney invite architects 
desirous of entering this competition to submit their 
names, with brief particulars of experience. 

The competition will be limited to six architects to be 
selected from the applicants by the Council, with the 
assistance of the Assessor, Professor S. D. Adshead [F.]. 

The premiums will be :— 

‘250, £150, £100, and to the authors of the three 
unpremiated designs, {50 each. 

Applications, etc., must be received by Mr. R. H. R. 
Tee, LL.D., Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hackney, London, 
E.8, not later than 9 a.m. on Saturday, 5 September 1931. 
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LIVERPOOL : TWO NEW SCHOOLS. 
The President has nominated Mr. E. Bertram Kirby, 
O.B.E. [F.], and Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.C. 


[F.], as assessors in the above competitions. 


LIVERPOOL : NEW ORPHANAGE. 

The Committee of the Liverpool Orphanage invite 
architects who are resident or whose principal offices are 
within a ten mile radius from Liverpool Town Hall, to 
submit, in competition, designs for a new Orphanage to 
be built in Woolton Road, Wavertree. 

Assessor: Mr. A. H. Moberly [F.]. 

Premiums: £200, £100 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs : 8 December 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to The Secretary, Liverpool Orphanage, 
Myrtle Street, Liverpool. Deposit £1 1s. 

(Conditions have not yet been received.) 


NORTHAMPTON: PUBLIC BATHS, 
AND FIRE STATIONS, ETC. 
The Corporation of Northampton invite architects 
to submit, in open competition, designs for new Public 
Baths, Police and Fire Stations, Sessions Court, etc., 
to be erected ona site in Campbell Square. 
Assessor: Mr. Percy Thomas, O.B.E. [F.]. 
Premiums: £500, £400, £300 and £200. 
Last day for receiving designs: 21 September 1931. 


POLICE 


SCARBOROUGH : NEW HOSPITAL. 
The President has nominated Mr. H. M. Fairweather 
[F.] as assessor in the above competition. 


SCOTTISH IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION : DESIGN 
FOR A SMALL HOUSE. 

The Daily Mail invite architects or assistants resident 
or in practice in Scotland, or of Scottish birth and resident 
or in practice in any other part of the British Isles, to 
submit, in competition, designs for a small house to cost 
£2,000, for the Scottish Ideal Home Exhibition in Kelvin 
Hall, Glasgow. 

Assessor: Mr. John Watson, A.R.S.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £150, £100 and {£50. 

Last day for receiving designs : 27 August 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to the Daily Mail, 43 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


SOUTHAMPTON : GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Governors of the Girls’ Grammar School, South- 
ampton, invite architects to submit, in open competition, 
designs for a new Grammar School to be erected at 
Hill Lane and Bellemoor Road. 


Assessor: Mr. Sydney ‘Tatchell (Vice-President 
R.1.B.A.). 
Premiums: £150, £100 and £50. 


Last day for receiving designs : 24 November 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. F. L. Freeman, Secretary to the 
Education Committee, St. Mary’s Road, Southampton. 
Deposit {1 Is. 
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SOUTHPORT : MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF ART. 

The Education Committee of the County Borough of 
Southport invite architects practising in Lancashire to 
submit, in competition, designs for a new municipal 
Technical College and School of Art. 

Mr. Francis Jones [F.]. 

Premiums: £200, {100 and £75. 

Last day for receiving designs : 1 October 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to the Director of Education, Municipal 
Buildings, Southport. Deposit, £1 1s 


Assessor : 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS : 
PICTORIAL MAP. 

The Council of the West Yorkshire Society of Archi- 
tects offer a prize of 10 guineas for the best ** Pictorial 
Map ”’ of the Society’s area. 

Applications for conditions and instructions should be 
forwarded to the Secretary, 62 Woodhouse Lane, Leeds, 
accompanied by a fee of 2s. 6d. to cover the cost of a 
1 in. scale map showing the Society’s boundary. 


Designs are to be sent in not later than 1 October 1931. 


Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
London or Provin offers 


full control 


MeMBER desiring partnership ir 
temporary assistance 1m senior Capacit or Would take i 
Wide experience in practice abroad. Capital available Apply 
Box No. 2171, c,o The Secretar R.1.B.A., Conduit Street, 
London, W.1 
FELLow of the Royal Institute and the Sury 
some capital, would consider a partnership 
which would lead to same ( 
c o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, Lond: 
MESSRS. ALDER AND TURI 
THE partnership between Mr. John Turrill and Frederick D 
Danvers, L.R.I.B.A., practising as Messrs Ider and Turrill 
architects and surveyors, at Effingham House Street, 
Strand, W.C.2, has been dissolved by the retirement of Mr. Johr 
Turrill. Mr. F. D. Danvers will continue to carry on the business 
at the same address under the style of Alder, Turrill and Danvers. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Mir. THOMas Epwarp Jones, A.R.I.B.A., of 
High Street, Bangor, has removed his office 
Chambers, Bangor. 
Mr. THomas F. Forp, A.R.1I.B.A., has moved his office from 35 
Finsbury Square, E.C.2, to 12 City Road, E.C.1 
OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 
FeLLow of Institute practising in Bloomsbury offers a vacant 
office with separate entrance at a rental of £90 per annum, including 
heating, lighting and cleaning. Part of rent could be worked off in 
architectural assistance. Clerical assistance and telephone service 
could be arranged if desired. Prospect of succession to practice. 
Apply Box 1771, co Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 


Institution, with 
senior position 
Box 1471, 


Highest possible 


Arvonia Buildings 
Midland Bank 


Ks 

Messrs. HENRY DAwWsoN AND SON have three or four rooms to 
let at their new offices, No. 20, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 Good light 
rooms, gas fires, carpeted staircase Rental from {50 p 

ACCOMMODATION REQUIRED 

Member would be glad to have particulars, inclusive rent, etc 
f office (one or two rooms) in Old Queen Street, or Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W.—Box No. 1871, c o The Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1. 


a. inclusive 
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A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 
Further Privileges now Available. 


The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for his 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 


AMOUNT OF Loan. 

Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding 
£2,500, 75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
£4,500, 66% per cent. of the value. 

The value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 
veyor employed by the Office. 

N.B.—Legal costs and survey fees, and, in certain 
cases, the amount of the first quarter’s premium payment 
will be advanced in addition to the normal loan. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 
In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 54 per cent. gross 
53 a in excess of ,, 52 Be ss 
REPAYMENT. 
By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 


SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith, 
ONE HALF of the loan will be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 


Note.—Since 1928, over £50,000 has been loaned to 
architects under this scheme, and as a result over £600 
has been handed to the Benevolent Society. 


If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance 
Department, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors and 
not as representative expression of the Institute. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 
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